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Memorrs of Horace Watprotg, 
frriking Likenefs of that Noblemar, drawn and engraved by 


With a 


Earl of ORFORD: 


- 7 Vr Joy be ~htpisp? oi 
Barlow, mm 1795, under his Lordjbip’s Infpection. 


Toni 
OLE, 


Orace._Watr fo long dif- 


tinguihed in the Ixerary world 
As an inyenious mifcellaneous writer, 


wis the third and youngelt fon of the 
telebrared tir Kober: W ‘alpole, K. G. 
and afterward ae of Orford, by -his 
firt wife Catherine: to the memory 
of this who died in #737, he 

has eretted an elegant monument, in 
the. chapel of VH, -ia 
Weituniniler-abbey. beautiful 
figure reprefects a Veila', in whie 
marbie, on a ‘pedgitul of the. fame. 
Mr. Walpole himfelf brought it from 
Italy ; aud as the ifcription upon it 
ds at once a fpecuren of kts filial piety 


—_ 

lav, 

eles 
ee 

G ory 

king rmepry 


and elegance of compofiion, it may’ 


not be improper to igtert it here, 
To the Memory 
of 
Catherine Lasly Waipole, 
aughter of John Shorter, Efq. 
Of Bybrovk, in Kent, 
and 
Firft wife of Sir Robert Walpole, 
Afterward Earl of Orford, 
Horace, 
Her youngeit Son, 
Confecrates this Monument, 
She had beauty and wit 
Without vice and vanity ; 
And cultivated the arts 
Without affeétation. 
She was devout; 
Though without bigotry to any fect ; 
And was without prejudice to any party, 
Though the wife of a minitter, 
Whole power the efteem'd 
But when the could employ it 
To benefit the milerable, 
Or reward the meritorious. 
She lov'd a private life, 
Though born to thine in public 5 
And was an ornament to courts 
“Untainted by them. 
She died Auguit 20, 1737. 


Eldett d 


To return to Mr. Walpole (for as 

2 commoner only he was known dur- 

ng the greateft part of his life) he 

wa born in the year 1716. He was 

educated at Eton college, where he 
Vou. cz. 


contracted a friendfhip with the poct 
Gray, whofe eftcem he retained, with 
a fhort intertuption, to the end of that 
poet’s life. From Eton he went to 
King’s collbge, Cambridge; but (as 
was then cuftomary with men of rank 
and fortunc) he left the univerfiry 
without taking any degree. While 
there, he wrote © Vertes in Memory 
of King Henry Vi, founder of the 
College,’ which are inferted in his 
“ Fugitive Pie ces,” 379% and in 
Pea wch’s s ColleSion of Poems, vol. I. 
White he continued in King’s college, 
his friend, Mr. Gray, was a penfioner 
in St. Peter’s collere. They fre- 
quently met, converted on fubjects of 
tafte, and drank nothing but tea. 

In 1738, he experienced the good 
fortune of being the fon of a prime 
minilter, by being appointed | nipector 
General of the Exports and Imports; 
He foon afierward exchanged this 
place for that of Uther of the Exche- 
quer. ‘To this were added the poits 
of Comptroller of the Pipe and Clerk 
of the Eftreats. Thefe lucrative cf- 
fices he continued to hold during the 
whole of a long Ife. 

Previoully to his taking a feat in 
parliament, which was a natural con- 
fequence of his rank and connexions; 
he prevailed upon his father to per- 
mit him to vifit the continent; and 
Mr. Gray confented to accompany 
him in his travels. Accordingly, they 
left England on the zgth of Marchi 
1739, and in their route through 
France to Italy, vifited Paris, Chan- 
tilly, Rheims, Dijon, Lyons; the 
Grande Chartreufe, and other re- 
markable places. In November, they 
arrived at Turin, and proceeded thence 
to Genoa, Bologna, Florence, Rome, 


.(whence they vifited Fretcati and the 


cafcade at Tivoli) Naples, &c. In 

July 1740, they returned to Florence, 

where they refided till toward the end 

of April 1741, and then fet out for 
T 
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Venice. Mr. Gray’s letters contain 
a very pleafing account of many parts 
of their journey. * But unequal triend- 
fhips,’ fays Dr. Johnfon, ¢ are eafily 
diffolved :’ at Reggio they quarreled, 
and parted ; and Mr. Walpole is now 
content to have it told that it was by 
his fault. If we look, however, with- 
out prejudice on the world, we fhall 
find that men, whofe confcioufnefs of 
their own merit fets them above the 
compliances of fervility, are apt e- 
nough, in their aflociation with fu- 
periors, to watch their own dignity 
with troublefome and punétilious jea- 
loufy, and, in the fervour of inde- 
pendence, to exact that attention which 
they refufe to pay. 

There is no doubt that this unfortu- 
nate difagreement arofe from the dif- 
ference of temper; Gray being, even 
from his earlieft years, curious, pen- 
five, and philofophical ; Mr. Walpole 
gay, lively, and confequently incon- 
tiderate. The latter, however, en- 
joined Mr. Mafon (the biographer of 
Gray) to charge him (Mr. Walpole) 
with the chief blame in their quarrel ; 
confefling that more attention and 
complaifance, more deference to a 
warm friendthip, fuperior judgment 
and prudence, might have prevented 
2 rupture that gave much uneafinefs 
tothem both. A reconciliation, how- 
ever, was effected between them by a 
lady. who wifhed well to both parties, 
but it has, indeed, been fuggefted, 
that it is probable that the cordiality 
which had fubfiited between them did 
not wholly return, as Mr. Walpole 
was entirely unnoticed by Mr. Gray 
in his lait will. Mr. Walpole, how- 
ever, was the firft perfon te whom, in 
1750, Mr. Gray communicated his 
celebrated *« Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard,’ and by him it was com- 
municated to feveral perfons of dif- 
tn¢ttion. Ini758, moreover, he em- 
ployed Mr. Hentley to ornament an 
edition of his friend’s poems with beau- 
tiful defigns and engravings, and print- 
- it at his own prefs at Strawberry- 

ill. 


On Mr. Walpole’s return to Eng- 
land, he was chofen member for Cal- 
lington, in the parliament which met 
in June 1741, and had foon an op- 
portunity of evincing, that he was 
not likely to become either a filent or 
inactive member. On the 23d of 
March 1741-2, on a motion being 
made for an enquiry inte the conduct 
of fir Robert Walpole for the preced- 
ing ten years, he oppofed the propofi- 
tion in a fpeech of fome length, with 
great fpirit, and greatly to the credit 
of his filial piety *. He was not, 
however, a frequent fpeaker. In 
1747, he was chofen for the borough 
of Caftle Rifing, and for King’s Lynn, 
in 1754 and 1761. 

About this time, he joined with 
many of the literati in aflifting Mr. 
Moore in the publifhing a _periodi- 
cal paper, entitled ‘The World,’ of 
which he wrote No. 6, 8, 10, 145 
28, 103, 168, 195, and the conclud- 
ing * World Extraordinary,’ contain- 
ing the character of Henry Fox, then 
fecretary at war, afterward lord Hol- 
land. 

In 1752, his firft publication (ex- 
cept fome Poems in Dodfley’s Col- 
lection, and a Jeu d’Efprit in the 
* Mufeum’) appeared, entitled * Ades 
Walpoliana,’ defcribing his father’s 
magnificent palace at Houghton, in 
Norfolk, and the noble colle@ion of 
pictures it contained, which the pe- 
cuniary embarrafiments of the late 
earl of Orford (Mr. Walpole’s ne- 
phew) have fince obliged him to dif- 
pofe of to the emprefs of Ruffia. 

In 1757, he publithed «A Letter 
from Xo-Ho, a Chinefe philofopher 
at London, to his friend Lien-Chi at 
Pekin. ‘This is a fpirited and ele- 
gant performance, chiefly on the po- 
litics of the day. It went through 
five editions in a fortnight, arid has 
been reprinted in his «* Fugitive 
Pieces.’ 

This year he fet up a printing prefs 
at Strawberry-hill, at which moft of 
his own performances, and fome ca- 
rious works of other authors were 


* Chandler's Dehates, vol. xu, page tgt, 
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printed *. This prefs, in 1768, was 
put under the direction of Mr. ‘Thomas 
Kirkgate, who likewife managed a 
copper-plate prefs, at which many 
elegant defigns have been printed +. 

One of the firft works printed at 
this prefs was, ¢ A Catalogue of Royal 
and Noble Authors of England.’ In 
the courfe of this work, the author 
has happily blended the gentleman 
with the fcholar; having given a- 
bundant proofs of his knowledge in 
hiftory, and of his tatte in the Belles 
Lettres. is manner of writing, 
though fometimes incorreét, is in ge- 
neral eafy and elegant; and his re- 
flections, though not always juit, fel- 
dom fail to be agreeable. 

In 1761, Mr, Walpole publifhed 
two volumes of his ¢ Anecdotes of 
Painting an England,’ compiled from 
the papers of Mr. George Vertue, 
purchafed at the fale of the effeéts of 
that induitrious antiquary. It will be 
allowed, that the remains of Mr. 
Vertue, could not have fallen into 
better hands. In 1763, another volume 
was added, and alfo the Catalogue of 
Engravers ; and, in 1771, the whole 
was completed in a fourth volume, to 
which was added The Hiftory of the 
Modera Tafte in Gardening. In1764, 
on the difmiflion of general (afterward 
marfhal) Conway from the army for 
a vote given in parliament, he defend- 
ed his friend’s condu& in a pamphlet 
entitled, * A Counter Addrefs to the 
Public, on the late Difmiffion of a 
General Officer,’ 8vo. 

In the fucceeding year, he publifh- 
ed ‘ The Caitle of Otranto,’ a gothic 
ftory, which in the title page was af- 
ferted to be a tranflation from the 
Italian by William Marfhal, gent. 
In the fame year, however, a fecond 
edition appeared, with the initials of 
the real author, Mr. Walpole. 
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In 1766, happened the famous 


quarrel between David Hume and 
John Jacques Rouffeau, in which the 
former appears to have acted with the 
moit diftinguifhed generofity, friend- 
fhip, nd delicacy; and the latter, 
with his ufual fufpicion, wildnefs, and 
eccentricity. On this occafion, Mr. 
Walpole wrote a pretended letter from 
the king of Pruffia to Rouffeau, which 
found its way into the public prints, 
and contributed to widen the breach 
between the two contending philofo- 
phers. As a Feu d’Efprit this com- 
pofition did honour to his wit, but 
had he fuppreffed it, his reputation for 
a conciliatory dilpofition, and true 
benevolence of mind, would have loit 
nothing of its luitre f. 

Previoutly to the diffolution of pars: 
lament, in 1768, Mr. Walpole had 
determined to retire from public buli- 
nefs ; and, accordingly, in a very 
handfome letter to the mayor of Lynn, 
declined the honour of reprefenting 
his conftituents any longer. 

The fame year, Mr. Walpole pub- 
lifhed his * Hiftoric Doubts of the Life 
and Reign of King Richard III,’ 4to. 
This performance endeavours to elta- 
blifh the favourable idea given of this 
monarch by fir George Buck, the 
hiftorian; but this detence did not 
receive univerfal affent: it was con- 
troverted in various quarters, and ge- 
nerally confidered as more ingenious 
than folid. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that the character of Richard is 
cleared from many of the enormities 
charged upon him by hiftorians and 
poets. 4 

About this time happened the me- 
morable controverfy refpecting the 
poems attributed by Chatterton to 
Rowley. The fate of the unhappy 
youth, was attributed by many to the 
neglect and fupercilious behaviour of 


* Hentznex’s Travels, Lord Whitworth’s Account of Ruffia, Life of Lord Herbert 


of Cherbury, written by himfelf, &c. 


+ Mr, Kirkgate continued with the noble earl till his death. ‘The original ftipend 
of One Guinea a week was never augmented; and after having been in his fervice 
twenty-nine years, he was ranked in the Will among the menial fervants, with a 


legacy of rool. 


{ See an Account of this Difpute in the Monthly Review, vol, xxxXVy page 390 


and 469, 
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Mr. Walpole, who, on this occafion, 
fuffered much cenfure, and experi- 
enced himfelf a latting regret. In an 
unpalithed letter, he thus defcribes 
his feelings when firit informed of the 
fatal catailrophe : *I heartily withed 
then that [ had been the dupe Of all 
the poor young man had written to 
me; for who would not have his un- 
derftanding impofed on to fave a fel- 
Jow-being from the utmoft wretched- 
nefs, deipair, and fuicide! and a 
young man not eighteen, and of iuch 
miraculous talents!—I lament not 
having feen him: my poor patronage 
might have faved him from the abyfs 
into which he plunged; but, alas, 
how could [ furmife that the well-be- 
ing and exjftence of a human creature 
depended upon my fiallowing a le- 

nd: and from an unknown perfon ? 
Thank God, fo far from having any 
thing to charge myfelf with on Chat- 
terton’s account, it is very hypotheti- 
cal to fuppofe that I could have ftood 
between him and ruin *.’ 

In 1768, Mr. Walpole printed fifty 
copies of his tragedy of the Myfterious 
Mother. It was never intended for 
performance or publication, The 
ftory is founded on a fubject too horrid 
for the ftage, but is well worthy of 
perufal in the elofet, as it points out the 
horrors of guilt, and exhibits great 
knowledge of the human heart fup- 
ported by much poetic vigour. 

From this period, no circumftance 
of importance cccurred in Mr. Wal- 
pole’s life till the year 1791, when 
by the death of his nephew, George, 
third earl of Orford, he fucceeded to 
that title. But he never took his feat 
in the houfe of lords, nor did his ac- 
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ceflion to this honour, nor the eftate 
annexed to it, make (joool.a year) 
any alteration in his manner of living. 
He {t!] purfued the fame unvaried 
tenour of Jive ; devoting himfelf to the 
converfation of his trend: and the 
perfaits cf literature. He had been 
early afhiGed with the gout, which, 
as he advanced in years, acquired 
ftrength, and readered him almoft a 
cripple, although it did not incapaci- 
ate him either for company or con- 
verfation. He was capable of enjoy- 
ing the fociety of his friends until a 
very ‘hort time before his death, which 
happened on the 2d of March 1797, 
having juft entered his Goth year. 

His will contains twenty-two fheets 
of paper, befide the addition cf feven 
codicils, by one of which he has di- 
re€ted that his body be opened, and 
afterward privately interred, He died 
worth 91,000]. three per cents. and 
kas given away 50,0°0l. in legacies, 
which 1a the prefent ftate of the funds, 
will leave nothing to his refiduary le- 
gatees. But the principal legacies in 
which the public are interefted, are 
the bequefts of his printed works and 
manufcripts, and of his favourite villa, 
Strawberry-hill. The former is be- 
queathed to Robert Berry, efq. and 
to his two daughters, Mary and Agnes 

erry, to be publifhed at their dif- 
cretion, and for their own emolu- 
ment ¢. ‘The latter is given for her 
life to the hon. Mrs. Ann Damer, and 
alegacy of zocol. to keep it in re- 
pair, on condition that fhe refides 
there ; and permits it to be open to 
the public, under the fame regulations 
as during his lordfhip’s lifetime f. 





* See Chatterton’s Life by Dr. Gregory, 8vo. 1789. 

+ They will appear, in the courfe ot the enfuing winter, in five volumes, 4to. 

t He permitted it to be fhown by tickets (to be applied tor by any refpeétable perfons, 
either verbally or by letter) to parties of four only, from May to Oétober, between 
the hours of twelve and three, and only one party a day. The beft concife account 
of this beautiful villa, and its valuable contents, may be found in Lyfons’ ‘ En- 
virons of London,” 4to. and an equally accurate account is inferted in an entertaining 
packet voluine, entitled ‘ Ambulator ; or a Tour 25 miles round London.” 
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Toe History of KNowLepDGE, LEARNING, and TasTR, 


in Great Britain, during the 
CROMWELL. 


Commonwealth and Ufurpation of 


[ From the New Annual Regifter, for 1746. ] 


T has frequently been remarked, 
that, in periods of public commo- 

tion and of civil anarchy, the nobleft 
energies of the human mind are often 
called forth to action; and if we have 
to witnefs much calamity, vice, and 
horror, the profpeét is fomewhat 
cheered by examples of virtue uncon- 
taminated by intereft, and of genius 
unfettered by timidity. Yet the fhort 
fpace of ume which elapfed from the 
d polition of the firtt Charles to the 
accellion of his fon, preients us with 
not many names of eminence in lite- 
rature, which were unnoticed in the 
preceding period. ‘There was cer- 
tainly a large mafs cf learning de- 
pofited at this time in varicus hands ; 
bui that learning was obfcured by pe- 
dantry; and the fcience, as well as 
the morals of the age, was >erverted 
by fanaticiim. It was an age of pro- 
jects, but thofe projects partook of all 
the wiidnefs of anarchy ; and hittory 
and politics were debaied, as they too 
commonly are, by a devotion to 
party. 

The rapid tranfition of the human 
mind from torpid ignorance to reftlefs 
{fpecu'ation, from stupidity to error, 
was, perhaps, never more ftrongly 
inttanced than in thofe ages which im- 
mediately fucceeded the reformation. 
A blind devotion to the papal decrees, 
an averfion to inquiry, an indifference 
to knowledge and to tafte, charac- 
terized fucceflive ages and genera- 
tions, of which fcarcely a monument 
remains, except upon the tables of 
chronology. An accidental difcovery, 
the invention of printing, feems to 
have awakened the European world 
from its mental lethargy; and no 
fooner was religious liberty reftored, 
and the {criptures refcued from the 
ftrong and flerile grafp of the papal 
hierarchy, than a fcene of confufion 


enfued—every man heard them in 
his own tongue; or, more properly, 
he forced them to fpeak a language 
congenial to the caprices of his own 
imagination. 

The ardour for theotogical fpecula- 
tion was fomewhat repreffed, as we 
have already feen, by the arbitrary 
interference of government during the 
reigns of Elifabeth and her immediate 
fucceflor. But thefe impediments 
were no fconer removed by the down- 
fall of Charles, and the fevere, though 
rot wholly. unmerited, punifhment of 
Laud, than the utmoit latitude was 
given to the excurfions of the imagi- 
nation; and there was fcarcely a doc- 
trine or text of fcripture which could 
be perverted, that did not ferve as the 
foundation on which fome clafs of en- 
thufiafts ereéted a new torm of reli- 
gion. The difciples of Calvin were 
divided into various parties; many 
of them embraced with avidity the te- 
nets of the anabaptifts, and a fil 
larger party of the old puritans dil- 
covered that even the prefbyterian 
church was not fufliciently demacrati- 
cal; that the church of Corinth had , 
a complete independent jurifdiction 
within itfelf ; and they determined, in 
confequence, that every particular and 
diftinét. congregation of Chriftians 
mutt have a full power to regulate all 
its own concerns without the aid of ei- 
ther bifhops or fynods, and inde- 
pendent of all connexion with other 
churches. This party, from their 
particular tenets, were termed Inde- 
pendents ; and with this party it was, 
that the artful and ambitious Crom- 
well thought proper to conne¢t him- 
felf. Where there exifts no regular 
principle of affociation, where there 
is no conneéted government or fubor- 
dination in any fociety, that fociety, 
whetber civil or religious, will more 
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seadily be reduced under the yoke of 
flavery. The prefpyterian party un- 
der Cromwell, therefore, loft all its 
weight and importance in the flate ; 
fume of its members were fubjected 
to the feverity of perfecution; the in- 
dependents, of all the greater fects, 
were alone adm‘tted to the favour of 
the protector, while fome of the 
weaker and leaft numerous of the 
other fects enjoyed perfeét toleration, 
if not protection, from the ceurt. 

t is citkcult to Nop the progrefs of 
innovation, and it is mo! dificult in 
religious fpeculation. ‘The indepen- 
dents themfelves divided, after fome 
time, into a nun:ber of fubordinate 
fects; and fome of them, by inter- 
preting the obfure parts of {cripture 
i a literal fenfe, embraced and pro- 
pagated the wildeit do&irines, and the 
molt abfurd delufions. The Ranters 
received their name from the violence 
of their extemporancous harangues, 
and from their ridiculous and unnatu- 
sal gefticulation. The Antinomians, 
not content with rejecting entirely the 
fewith difpenfation, and cancelling 
even the moral precepts of the law, 
extended the doctrine of juftification 
by the death of Chrit to an unwar- 
rantable extreme, and aflerted that 
juftification precedes the birth of the 
individua!, and that it is impolilible 
that by any part of his conduct he can 
become obnoxious to future punilh- 
ment. The fifth-monarchy-men, ex- 
ulting in the overthrow of temporal 
fovercignty, applied the prophecies 
which relate to the advent of Chriit in 
their literal fenfe ; they aflerted that 
this was the feafon indicated by the 
prophets, in which Chrif was to reign 
with his elect upon earth; fome of 
them even affumed the prophetic cha- 
raéter, proclaimed themfelves the pre- 
curfors of the Lord, and pronounced 
pofitively the {peedy downfall of all 
other principalities and powers. 

Among the numerous pretenders 
to the gift of prophecy, few were 
more fuccefsful than the celebrated 
Lodewick Muggleton, who, from the 
humbie ftation of a journeyman iaylor, 

A 
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2s fuddenly exalted into the founder 
of a fe&. His affociate was a perion 
of the name of Reeves, who was per- 
fectly on a level with him both as to 
ftation and erudition. They exhibit- 
ed themfelves as the two laft witneffes 
of God; they afiumed an abfolute 
power of difpenfing damnation or fale 
vation to mankind ; and preached that 
the end of the world was at hand, 
From the nature of their tenets, how- 
ever, their popularity was but of fhort 
duration. The difappointment of a 
prediGion is generally fatal to the re- 
putation of the prophet :-—thcir cre- 
dit, therefore, furvived them but a 
few years; and we believe the fect is 
now nearly, if not utterly, extinct. 

Mok of thefe vifionaries had their 
advocates, But few of the produc- 
tions which contain their literary hif- 
tory, have defcended to poiterity ; and 
thefe are only depofited in the libra- 

ies of ecclefiaftical antiquarians. 
They indeed trufted more in general 
for the propagation of their doctrines 
to the furce of their extempore eclo- 
quence, than to the excellence of their 
compofitions. Enthufiafm is an ac- 
tive principle, and but feldom fub- 
mits to the patient drudgery of lite- 
rary labour. 

While a ttriét regard to truth obliges 
us to afcribe the origin of the Quaker 
profeiiion to a {pirit of enthufiaim in 
its firft preachers, yet we muft ac- 
knowledge that religious entaufiafm 
has never appeared in a more amiabie 
form, nor was ever blended with purer 
and more refined principles of mo- 
rality. George Fox, the famous 
founder of this refpectable fe&, was 
born at Drayton, in Leicetterfhire, 
and exercifed the humble occupation 
of a ihoemaker for a confiderable time 
in the town of Nottingham, He is 
repretented to have been of a penfive 
and retired temper ; and as fober man- 
ners in that clafs of life are commonly 
connected with a devotional fpirit, his 
leiiure hours were {pent in the affidu- 
ous ftudy of the fCriptures. He at 
length publicly proclaimed himfelf to 
be an infpired preacher 5 and the fim~ 
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licity of his manners, the purity of 
his life, the general utility and éxcel- 
tence of his precepts, and his adroit- 
nefs in defending his tenets upon the 
principles of icripture, foon attracted 
a number of difciples. He declaimed 
with vehemence and with energy a- 
gainft the vices of the age.—He con- 
demned war, and proved it incontetla- 
bly to be altogether inconsifent with 
the Chriftian profeffion. Oaths, upon 
every occafion, he regarded as a {pe- 
cies of blafphemy —He ftrenuoufly 
recommended fimplicity in drefs, and 
frugality in all domeftic arrangements. 
The perfecutions which this good man, 
this truly apoftolical preacher, endured 
in his endeavours to reform a corrupt 
yet bigoted age, are a ftigma on the 
times in which he lived, and a dif- 
grace to profefling Chriftians. The 
ufurper Cromwell himfelf felt the force 
of his rebukes; and his military def- 
potifm tottered before the preacher 
of peace *. His foldiers themfelves 
were unable to refift that reafoning 
which proved from the gofpel the un- 
lawfulnefs of their profeflion ; and the 
fatellites of tyranny became the apoftles 
of peace, and the martyrs of religion. 
Not only many of the converts of 
Fox, therefore, were feverely punifh- 
ed, but he hinifelf was fubjected to a 
rigorous imprifonment by the orders 
of the government; and the reft of 
the Quaker preachers were enjoined 
filence under fevere penalties :—but 
what human authority can filence or 
counteract the force of truth? 
Among the military converts of 
Fox, one of the moft extraordinary 
was James Naylor, who had been 
bred a farmer, but who, during the 
civil wars, had enlifted as a foldier in 
the parliamentary army. Naylor foon 
became a preacher among the new 
fe&t; and his zeal was not unaccom- 
panied by talents. But the modelty 
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and fimplicity which characterized the 
Quakers in general, were, in the vio- 
lence of enthufiafm. or in the carecr 
of vanity, forgotten by Naylor. Not 
content with afiuming the prophetic 
charatter, it is faid he ariogated to 
himfelf titles which approached to 
blafphemy, and difgraced religion by 
the extravagancies which he commit- 
ted. His followers participated in 
his zeal and his infanity ; and (if we 
may credit contemporary writers) as 
he paffed through srit'ol in his way 
to London from the weft, the mu!tt- 
tude who accompanied him, prcc!aim- 
ed him as the promiféd Meiliah, ard, 
in imitation of our Saviour’s entry 
into Jerufalem, fung, as they mareh- 
ed before him, the facred hymo— 
‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of 
Sabaoth—Hofarinah in the higheft, 
&c.’ So grofs a mockery of religion 
was not to be endured by fanaticifm 
itfelf. The pretended prophet was 
apprehended by the inagiftrates, and 
fent to London to be examined by the 

arliament. The parliament, in this 
inftance, departed from their funétions 
as legiflators, and aflumed the com- 
plex character of judzes, jury, and 
accufers. The fentence was as fevere 
as it was probably uniul; and the 
irregularity of the proceedings leads 
us to fufpect the truth of the evidence 
on which he was faid to ke convicd. 
Fither his fufferings 1 %ored him :o 
his right fenfes, or (what we are dif- 
pofed to believe) his errors had been 

rofsly exaggerated and mifrepre- 
ened. In his confinement he com- 
pofed feveral tra¢ts in a ftrain of piety, 
bordering indeed on enthufiafm, but 
in a fpirit of humility little confiftent 
with the charges of blafphemy al!edged 
againft him. The writings of the 
Quakers in general were, however, 
at this period but little noticed without 
the narrow boundaries of their own 


* The following ftory is told by Whitlocke, page 599. Some Quakers at Hafine- 
ton, in Northumberland, coming to the minitter on the fabbath-day, and fpeaking to 
him, the people fell upon the Quakers, and almoft killed one or two of them, who 
going out fell on their knees, and prayed God to pardon the people, who knew not 
what they did ; and afterward {peaking to the people, fo convinced them of the evil 
they had done in beating them, that the country people fell a quarrelling, and beat 
one another more than they had beiore beaten the Quakers. 
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feé&t. In the fucceeding reign the te- 
nets of the fociety were acutely de- 
fended by the learning and talents of 
2 Barclay ; and their conititution was 
organized and digefted by the judg- 
ment of a Penn. 

The Sccinian doétrines, which had 
been publithed in Poland in the latter 
end of the preceding century, had at 
tiis peri¢d made but little progrefs in 
Great Britain ; yet the doctrine of the 
‘Trinity was vigoroufly impugned by 
John Biddle, a fudent of Magda'en- 
hall, Oxford, and matter of the free- 
fchoot of Crypt, in the city of Glou- 
cefter, who fuffered a long and ri. 
gorous imprifonment from the Calvi- 
niftic party in the long parliament, 
and was at Jength tried for his life on 
the infamous ordinance of blafphemy, 
which was paffed by that body, and 
was refcued from the fatal effets of 
this profecution only by the interference 
of Cromweil. It does not appear that 
Biddle was converfant with the writ- 
ings of the Polifh brethren; and his 
objections to the received doctrine of 
the Trinity were chiefly confined to 
the divinity of the Holy Gholt. He 
was committed to prifon along with 
other diffenters after the reftoration, 
where he foon contracted a difeafe, of 
which he died. 

‘The more powerful and numerous 
fecis, thofe which at different periods 
of this fluctuating government enjoyed 
the favour and protection of the le- 
giilature and the court, it may well 
be imagined, included among their 
partizans feveral men of great and 
eminent talents. Among the prefby- 
terians there are none whofe names 
have defcended to poiterity with a re- 
putation equal to that of Matthew 
Poole, and Edmund Calamy. Mr. 
Poole was, however, only known, 
at the period of which we are now 
treating, as the author of fome ufeful 
tracts, and as a man of confiderable 
erudition. His great woik, the Sy- 
nopfis Criticorum Bibliorum, was not 
undertaken till the fucceeding reign, 
after his ejection from the church of 
St. Michacl-le-Quern, of which he 
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was re€tor upward of twelve years. 
Edmund Calamy was, as well as Mat- 
thew Poole, educated at Cambridge 5 
and, in the year 1739, was chofen 
by the parifhioners minifter of St. 
Mary, Aldermanbury. Very early 
in life he evinced ftrongly his antipa- 
thy to the Arminian party ; and this 
circumitance, it is aliedged, prevent- 
ed his obtaining a fellowfhip in the 
univertity, though his literary acquire- 
ments aid his ttanding both entitled 
him to it, and thougn his character 
was unblemifhed: Mr. Calamy com- 
menced his ecclefiaftieal career as a 
conformilt to the church of England, 
and is faid rather to have objected to 
the forms under which epifcopacy was 
eftablifhed in this country, than to 
epifcopacy itfelf. Though he occafi- 
onally preached before the houfe of 
commons during the interregnum, yet 
he took no part in the violent pro- 
cecdings of the republican party, and 
oppofed the beheading of the king 
with conflancy and courage. During 
the ufurpation of Cromwell he was 
paflive ; yet when called upon to de- 
clare his fentiments, he was far from 
approving that proceeding. There is 
indeed a remarkable Rory of our au- 
thor related by HarrysNeville, one of 
the council of flate, which is deferving 
the notice ofall pofterity, fince it con- 
veys to the refle€ting reader the real 
fecret of every tyrannical government, 
and the means by which the liberties 
of mankind are wrefted from them. 
When Cromwell firft afpired to the 
fupreme dignity, defirous of the fup- 
port of the prefoyterian clergy, he 
fent for fome of the moft eminent of 
the city divines, informing them that, 
as a matter of confeience, he would 
fubmit his arguments and his feruples 
to their determination: Among thofe 
who attended, was Mr. Calamy ; and 
he oppofed the project of Cromwell’s 
fingle government with equal boldnefs 
and force, and endeavoured to prove 
it not only unlawful but impractica- 
ble, afferting that it was evidently 
againit the fenfe of the nation, and 
that nize oug of ten would openly op- 
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fe it. * Well,’ replied Cromwell, 
‘if that is all, fuppofe I fhouid dif- 
arm the nine, and put the {word into 
the tenth man’s hand, will not that, 
think you, effect the bufinefs ?” 

Mr. Calamy was one of the non- 
conformift divines who were princi- 
pally concerned in writing the fa- 
mous book known by the name of 
Smaétymnuus, which, in the year 
1641, gave, as he himfelf expreffes 
it, ‘the firft mortal blow to epiico- 
pacy.’ It is entitied, An Anfwer to 
a Book entitled, An humble Remon- 
france; in which the Original of 
Liturgy and Epifcopacy is difcufled, 
&c. written by Smectymnuus,’ a word 
compofed of the initial letters of its 
authors’ names, viz. Stephen Marthal, 
Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, 
Matthew Newcomen, and William 
Spurftow, all of them men of note and 
reputation among the non-conformifts. 
Dr. Jofeph Hall, bifhop of Exeter, 
who was mentioned in one of our pre- 
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ceding volumes, was the author of 
the Humbie Remonftrance ; and a con- 
troverfy of fome length was carried 
on between him and the Smeétymneans. 
But the worthy and pious prelate was 
fcarcely equal to a conteft with fach 
acute and able antagoniils, whatever 
advantage he might have in point of 
evidence and fa&. ‘Though Mr. Ca- 

lamy was at firit rewarded for his loy- 

alty by being appointed chaplain in 

ordinary to Charles the Second, he 

foon experienced the ingratinde which 

was fo peculiarly the chara weriftic of 
that execr.ble prince, and was ejected 

from his living, aud even commited 

to prifon, on fome triiling accufat:on. 

The learned and pious Baxter was alio 

at this period in fome repute among 

the prefbyterians ; but as his literary 

labours were chictly confined to the 

fucceeding period, we mutt referve 

his character for our next volume. 


[To be continued. ] 


ON NATIONAL CHARACTER. 


To the Editor of the 

Sir, 

Si ready infertion you gave to 
the ¢ Sketch of the Character of 
the Inhabitants of the Metropolis,’ in- 
duces me to fend you the following 
fentiments on national chara¢ter in 
general, and it is hoped that when the 
characters of nations are traced to 
their real fources, and more thoroughly 
underftood, animofities between them 
will verge to a decay, and nothing 
will be defpifed in any but what 1s 
really deferving contempt, and no- 
thing imitated but what is confiftent 
with the general good of mankind. 

If we run over the whole globe, or 
revolve all the annals of hiitory, we 
fhall difcover every where figns of a 
contagion of manners, but none of the 
influence of air or climate, as has been 
vulgarly fuppofed. We may obferve 
that where a very extenfive govern- 
ment has been eftablifhed for many 
centuries, it {preads a national cha- 
raster over the whole empire, and 
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communicates to every part a fimili- 
tude of manners. ‘Thus the Chinefe 
have the greateft uniformity of cha- 
racter imaginable, though the air and 
climate, in different paris of that vaft 
empire, admit of very coniiderable 
variations. 

In fmall governments which are 
very contiguous, the people have not- 
withftanding a different character, and 
are very ofien as diftinguithable in 
their manners as the moft diftant na- 
tions. Athens and Thebes were but 
a fhort day’s journey from each other 5 
though the Athenians were as remark- 
able for ingenuity, politenefs, and 
gayety, as the Thebans for dullnets, 
rufticity, and a phlegmatic temper. 
Plutarch, difcourfing of the effects of 
air on the minds of men, obferves, 
that the inhabitants of the Pireum, 
pefleffed very different te.apers from 
thofe of the higher town of Athens, 
a es diftant abou: four miics 
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from it. But I believe no one attri- 
butes the difference of manners, in 
Wapping and in St. James’, toa dif- 
ference of air and climate. 

The fame national character com- 
monly follows the authority of a go- 
vernment to a precife limit or bounda- 
ry; and upon crofling a river, or 
pafling a mountain, one finds a new 
fet of manners along with a new go- 
vernment. The Languedocians and 
the Gafcons are the gayelt people of 
a!l France; buc whenever you crofs 
the Pyrenees, you are among Spani- 
ards. Is it conceivable, that the 
gualitics of the air fhou'd change fo 
exactly with the limits of an empire, 
which depend fo much on the acci 
dents of battles, nezociations inl 
marriages? Where any fet of men, 
{cattered over diftant nations, have a 
clofe focicty or communication toge- 
ther, they acquire a fimiliude of man- 
ners, and have but little in common 
with the nation among whom they 
live. ‘Thus the Jews in apes and 
the Armenians in the eail, have a pe- 
culiar chara&ter; and the former are 
as much noted for ceriain pecusiarities 
the latter are for tne very oppofite. 
The Jefuits in all Roman catholic 
countries were obferved to have a 
charatter peculiar to themiclves. 

When any accident, as a ditterence 
of language, or religion, keep two 
nations, ‘inhabiting the fame country, 
from mixing with eacli other, they 
will preferve a diftinét and even oppo- 
fite fet of manners for feveral ceniu- 
ries. The integrity, gravity, and 
bravery of the Turks, form an exact 
contrait to the levity, deceit and 
cowardice of the modern Greeks. 
The fame fet of manners will follow a 
nation, and adhere to them over the 
globe, as well as the fame laws and lan- 
guages. The Spanifh, Englifh, French 
and Dutch colonies, are all diftinguith- 
able even between the tropics. 

' The manners of a people change 
very confiderably from one age to 
another; either by great alterations 
in their government, by the mixtures 
of new people, or by that inconftancy, 


to which all human affairs are fubject. 
Candour, bravery, and love of li- 
berty, formed the character of the 
ancient Romans; as fubtlety, cow- 
ardi ce, and a flavith difpofition of the 
moderns. Where feveral neighbour- 
ing nations have 2 very clofe commu- 
nication together, either by policy, 
commerce, cr travelling, they acquire 
a fimi:itude of manners, proportioned 
to that communication. ‘Thus all the 
Franks feem to have a uniform cha- 
rafter to the eajtern na tions. The dif- 
ferences among them are li'ce the par- 
ticular accents of dif erent provinces, 
which are not dittinguifhable, except 
by an ear acenftomed to them, and 
which commonly eicipe a forgigner. 
We may often remark a wonderful 
mixture of manners ard charaéter in 
the fame natio pe aking the fame 
language, and fubject to the fame 
govert ument; and in this particular, 
ue Englith are the moft remarkable 
that ever were in the world. Nor is 
this to be attribated to che mutability 
and uncertainty ef their climate, or 
to any other physical caules ; fince 
ail theie caufes take place in the neigh- 
bouring kinadom of Scotland, with- 
out producinz, at leatt in fo great a 
degree, the fame effect. Where the 
government of a nation is altogether 
republican, it is aptto beget a partis 
cular fet of manners. Where i it is al- 
together monarchial, it is more apt to 
have the fame effe& ; the imitation of 
iuperiors {preading the national man- 
ners fafter among the people. If a 
ftate confifts altogether of merchants, 
fuch as Holland, their uniform way of 
life will form their character, If it 
confiits chiefly of nobles and landed 
gentry, like Germany and Spain, the 
fame effect follows. The genius of a 
particular fect or religion is alfo apt 
to mould the manners of a people. 
But the Englifh government is a 
mixture of “monarchy, ariftocracy, 
and democracy. The people are 
compofed of gentry and merchants. 
All fe&ts of religion are to be found 
among them. And the great liberty 
and independency, which they enjoy, 
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dilows every one to difplay the man- 
nets, which are peculiar to him. 
Fence the Englifh, of any people in 
the univerfe, have the lect of a na- 
tional character ; unlefs this very fin- 
gularity be made their national cha- 
tacter. 

If the characters of men depended 
onthe air and climate, the degrees 
of heat and coid thould naturally be 
expected to have a mighty influence; 
fince nothing has a gieater effect on 
al] plants and’irrational avimals. And, 
indeed, there is {ome reafon to think, 
that all the nations which live beyond 
the polar circles, or between the tro- 
pics, are infericr to, the ref of the 
{pecies ina confiderabie degree. The 
poverty and mifery of the inhabitants 
of the northera part of the globe, and 
the indolence of the fouthern, may, 
perhaps, account for this remarkable 
difference, without having recourfe 
to phyfical caufes, 

Shall we fay, that the neighbour- 
hood of the fun inflames the imagi- 
nations of men, and gives them a 
peculiar fpirit and vivacity? The 
French, Greeks, Egyptians, and Per- 
fians, are remarkabie for gayety : the 
Spaniards, Turks and Chinefe, are 
noted for gravity and a ferious beha- 
viour ; without any fuch difference of 
climate, as to produce this difference 
of temper. 

‘Lhe Greeks and Romans, who 
called all other nations barbarians, 
confined genius and a fine under itand- 
ing to the more fouthern climates, and 
pronounced the nortsern nations in- 
capable of knowledge and civility. 
But Britain has produced as great 
men, either for aSiion or learning, as 
Greece or Italy have to boatt of. 

It is pretended, that the fentiments 
of men become more delicate as they 
approach nearer the fun; and that 
their tafte of beauty and elegance of 
every kind receives proportionable 
improvements in every latitude, as 
we may particularly obferve of the 
languages, of which the more fouthern 
are {mooth and melodious, the north- 
ern harfh and uptuneable. Every 
language will depend fomewhat on the 
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manners of the people; but much 
more on that original (tock of words 
and founds, which they receive from 
their anceftors, and which remain un- 
changeable, even while their manners 
admit of the greateft alterations. Who 
can doubt, that the Englifh are at 
prefent a much more polite and intel- 
ligent people than the Greeks were 
for feveral ages after the fiege of 
Troy? Yet there is no comparifon 
between the language of Milton and 
that of Homer. Nay, the greater 
zre the alterations and improvements 
which happen in the manners of @ 
people; the lefs can be expected in 
their language. A few great and 
refined geniufes will communicate their 
tafte and knowledge to a whole peo- 
ple, and produce the greateft improve- 
ments; but they fix the tongue by 
their writings, and prevent, in fome 
degree, its farther degeneracy. 

Lord Bacon has obferved, that the 
inhabitants of the South Seas are, in 
general, more ingenious than thofe of 
the north; but that, where the na- 
tive of a cold climate has genius, he 
rifes to a higher pitch than can be 
reached by the fouthern wits. This 
obfervation another writer confirms, 
by comparing the fouthern wits to cu- 
cumbers, which are commonly all 
good of their kind, butat beft are an 
infipid fruit ; while the northern ge- 
ninfes are like melons, of which not 
one in fifty is good: but when it is 
good, it has an exquifite relifhh. IL 
believe his remark may be allowed 
jut, when confined to the European 
nations, and to the prefent age, or 
rather to the preceding one : bet then, 
I think, it may be accounted for by 
moral caufes. All the fciences and 
liberal arts have been imported to us 
from the fouth; and it is eafy to 
imagine, that, in the firlt ardour of 
application, when excited by emula- 
tion and by glory, the few that were 
addicted to them, would carry them 
to the greateft height, and ftretch 
every nerve aad every faculty, to 
reach the pinnacle of perfection. ‘The 
uviverfal diffufion of learning among 
the people, ani the entire banifhmenc 
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of grofs ignorance and rufticity is 
therefore feldom attended with any 
remarkable perfection in particular 
perions. ‘ Formerly,’ fays Juvenal, 
‘learning was confined to Greece and 
italy. Now the whole world emu- 
Jaies Athens aud Rome. Eloquent 
Gaul has taught Britain, knowing in 
the laws.’ ‘This ftate of learning is 
remarkable ; becaufe Juvenal is him- 
felf the Jatt of the Roman writers, 
who pofieffed any degree of genius : 
thofe who fucceeded are valued for 
nothing but the matters of fatt, of 
which they give us information. 
Cardinal Bentivoglio gives the pre- 
ference to the northern nations above 
the jouthern, with regard to candour 
and fincerity ; and mentions on the 
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one hand, the Spaniards and Italians, 
and on the other the Flemifh and Ger- 
mans. But I am apt to think that 
this happened by accident. ‘The anci- 
ent Romans feem to have been a can- 
did people, as are the modern Turks. 
But if we will reeds fuppofe, that this 
event has arifen from fixed caufes, we 
may only conclude from it, that ail 
extremes are apt to concur, and are 
commonly attended with the fame 
confequences. ‘Treachery is the moft 
ufual concomitant of ignorance and 
barbarity; and if civilized nations 
ever embrace fubtle and crooked po- 
litics, it is with an excefs of refine- 
ment, which makes them difdain the 
plain direct road to power and glory. 


PLEADINGS IN 4 LAW CASE, 


Parents verfus BatCHELORS. 


To the Editer of the 
Str, 

REATIsEs On education have been 
fo greatly multiplied of late years, 
that if but one half of the good effeéts 
propofed thall be found to refult from 
them, the next generation may be 
fairly expecied to confiit of Solomons, 
and the animal called a fool will be 
rarely to be feen, unlefs in the cabi- 
nets of the curious. Yct there is one 
article refpecting education which has 
not been handled with fo much care 
and attention as the others, and which 
therefore itil remains the fubjec&t of 
many a bitter difpute; I mean, fir, 
the indulgence parents fhow toward 
their children. On the proper quan- 
tity of that indulgence, the world are 
not yet agreed, and the queftion con- 
tinues to be agitated with great zeal 
and much intemperate warmth be- 
tween married and unmarried perfons. 
The latter infift that parents in ge- 
neral are too indulgent to their chil- 
dren, and, as they politely term it, 
fpoil them. This the parents refo- 
lutely deny, and fo the queftion re- 

mains at iffue. 
A few nights ago, after a conyer- 
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fation on this fubjeét with one of thofe 
who are commonly called fond mothers, 
and in which, I believe, | trefpaffed fo 
far upon good manners, as to take the 
fide of the plaintiffs, namely, batche- 
lors and maids, I went home rumi- 
nating upon this eternal caufe for dif- 

ute, and wifhing that fome means 
could be fallen upon to recencile the 
parties. ‘The fubjeét happened to re- 
cur in fleep, and contrary to all I had 
been faying, 1 dreamt that I was fee’d 
as counfel for the parents in this im- 
portant caufe, and that I made a 
{peech in the following, or nearly the 
following words to the jury, and if, 
notwithitanding it be a fiction, you 
think it may afford my clients fome- 
thing to fay on the fubject, 1 thail 
not be forry to fee it inferted in your 
next Magazine. 

* Gentlemen of the Jury, 

* This is a caufe of great. import- 
ance both to the prefent and future 
generations. The plaintiffs in this 
caufe are a very numerous body, con- 
fifting of all the batchelors and maids 
of the kingdom, and the defendants 
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are the fathers and mothers of the 
kingdom. The records fets forth that 
the faid fathers and mothers, not 
having the fear of future confequences 
before their eyes, but inftigated by a 
contempt for batchelors’ wives and 
maids’ children, do indulge, pamper, 
fondle, {poil their offspring, contrary 
to the ftatute of common fenfe made 
and provided in faid cafe. The de- 
fendants plead not guilty, and it is on 
their part that I have the honour now 
to addrefs you. 
‘Gentlemen, I fhall firft obferve, 
according to the initruétions in my 
brief, that the plaintiffs Lave no chil- 
dren, or as it is neatly worded, they 
do not know what it is to bave chil- 
dren. Let me afk you, then, how it 
is that they come into court with an 
accufation refpecting anaffair of which 
they muit naturally be fo ignorant? 
Is it fair that men and women, who 
have no children, fhould find jault 
with the conduct of thofe who have ? 
Is it proper that they fhould pretend 
to know what is good or bad in edu- 
cation, without they have children of 
their own? In my opinion, and cer- 
tainly in the opinion of all my clients, 
this is rank prefumption, and not to 
be tolerated in a court of juftice. But 
I do not fpeak from inftruCtions only 
upon this fubject. I have witneffes 
in court, gentlemen, who will be ex- 
amined before you, and who will prove 
that they have known feveral of the 
faid batchelors and maids, who having 
been married, by fome accident or 
other, and produced children, have 
actually behaved to them in the very 
identical manner of which my clients 
are accufed, namely, by indulging, 
pampering, fondling, &c. &c. in man- 
ner aforefaid. I hope this evidence 
will have fome weight. } hope it wi'l 
convince you that the difference be- 
tween the parties is a difference not fo 
much of opinion, as of fituation, ac- 
cording to the ancient opinion, * when 
you are at Rome, you muft do as they 
do at Rome,’ and another very re- 
{pectable authority, Mr. juftice Wood- 
cock, who fays, ‘ You would have 
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done the fame thing, had you been in 
the fame place.’ 

‘ But gentlemen, however much [ 
wifh to imprefs this faét upon your 
minds, I do not mean to reit the de- 
fence of my clients upon it. If I 
could prove that five hundred batche- 
lors and maids were as apt to {poil 
children, when they had them, as the 
fame number of married perions, it 
would not eftablifh the principle. ‘Two 
hundred black rabbits, faid an emi- 
nent lawyer of the laft century, will 
never make a black horfe, and there- 
fore I fhall wave this, and proceed to 
the defence of my clients upon other 
and more fubitantial ground, and 
ground which I know they are moft 
fond of taking, namely, that they 
have a rvigkt to do what they do. 

« In the firft place, then, are they not 
their fathers and msthers? Are thefe 
children not their own children, the 
children.of their mothers at leait, for 
I with to aveid quibbling, or cloud- 
ing my cafe with difficulties ? Let the 
oppofite counfel anfwer me this if he 
can? And, gentlemen, if this argu- 
ment holds good, how eafily may 
every other argument be overthrown ; 
tor what follows ? 

‘ Why, in the fecond place, it fol- 
lows, that property is a facred thing ; 
that a man may do as he will with 
his own, and what can be more a wo- 
man’s own than her children, a part 
of herielf, if I may fo fay, neareft 
and deareft to her? Itis this cer- 
tainty of the right of poffefficn, which 
occalions my opponents to fay that 
mothers are mok guilty of what is now 
laid to their charge. Waving the 
confideration of guilt, for 1 fthall 
prove there is no guilt in the cafe, I 
will allow that there is fome truth in 
this remark. Hufbands are faid to 
have fuperior wifdom ; where they 
get it I know not ; but they certainly 
are cautious and not prefuming, and 
truth to fay, fo many circumftanccs of 
a very unpleafant nature have occur- 
red in our courts of late, that I am 

not furprized that hufbands fhould ra- 
ther be doubsful, This, however, 
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by the way. It is not the train of 
rcafoning I with to enter upon. . Let 
it be granted, then, that mothers are 
moi guilty of the indulgence, fond- 
nefs, é&c. &c. imputed to:them by the 
piaintifis, I aik, whatthen? Are not 
their children their property! May 
they not do with them what they 
pleafe? 

And this brings me, in the third 
place, to the queition of right. It is 
contended fer by my clients that they 
have a right to do what they pleafe 
with their children. 1 obferve the 
oppofite counfel {miles—I will not be 
put out of my argument by a fiile, 
nor a fneer, nor a laugh. I ftand 
under the protection of the court; I 
know what the finile means. Gentle- 
men, I can interpret that fmile. It 
is in plain Englith, ¢ You fay a mo- 
ther has a rig¢/t to do what the pleafes 
with her children; therefore you mutt 
mean that fhe has a right to cut its 
throat, or throw it out of a window.’ 
Now, gentlemen, did | fay fo? Did 
I advance any thing like this? Per- 
haps, as I am bound to do my bet 
for my clients, I muft have obeyed 
my inftructions, had I even been de- 
manded to plead for this, and as a 
mere matter of right, it is as defenfible 
as the other. But my inftructions go 
to limit the queftion of right to this 
point merely, that my clients have a 
right to indulge, fondle, pamper and 
fpoil their children as much as they 
pleafe, anything to the contrary not- 
withilanding that may be advanced by 
batchelors and maidens. And who, 
as my clients obferve, will deny this? 
If they have not the right to do it, 
who has? And if they have the right, 
what is that right good for, if it be 
not exerted in the manner aforefaid. 

* Gentlemen, I have examined a 
great many witneffes on this fubject, 
and have enquired into the opinions 
of fome hundreds of my clients, who 
are in the fame predicament, and I 
can get no anfwer or defence from 
them but this rigdr. I think, there- 
fore, that if there is no other, you 
muft take it as a full and ample de« 
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fence, and give a verdict accords 
ingly. 

It has been advanced, however, 
and [ muft trefpafs a little longer on 
your time, while I enquire into the 
validity of fuch objections. It has 
been gravely advanced, that fuch 
practices as indulging, fondling, &c. 
are very pernicious to the future 
health, well-being, and morals of 
fuch children; that fpoiled children 
are generally very ungrateful to their 
parents, and difobedient to all around 
them, ‘and that fome have died in 
early life, while others have lived 
only to be hanged. —Now, gentlemen, 
this is very ferious accufation, very 
ferious indeed, and deferves your moft 
attentive confideration. It turns upon 
a point of fact and a point of law, 
which are indeed mingled together, 
and [I fhall therefore ipeak to them 
in conjunétion. Gentiemen, after ex- 
amining very clofely a confiderable 
number of perfons in the fituation of 
my clients, | never could obtain from 
them but two reafons for their con- 
cuct; the one was, to pleafe them- 
felves, and the other, to pleafe their 
children. Can it therefore be fup- 
pofed that the fimple defire to pleafe 
and be pleafed, fhould produce the 
fhocking confequences mentioned by 
the counfel for plaintiffs? Is there a 
mother in Chriftendom who ever fore- 
faw, or pretended to forefee fuch con- 
fequences, merely from feeding the 
child when it cried, giving it every 
thing it afked for, and never finding 
fault with anything it did? I fay, can 
you find me a mother who ever 
conceived that fuch confequences 
would follow fuch premifes ? Abfurd! 
For if the had, what mother ix her 
Jenfes, would have continued fuch 
practices ? 

‘So much for the matter of faa— 
Now comes the queftion of /aw. 
What is it, in the eye of the law, 
which conftitutes a crime, the crime 
of murder for inftance, of which my 
clients are ftrangely accufed? Why, 
gentlemen, it is the intention, the 
malus animus, and nothing elfe. Look 
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then at any of my clients in the full 
exerciie of her fyttem of indulgence ; 
behold her hinging with fondnefs over 
her dear child, giving it what it afks 
for, biaming every thing, and every 
perfon | tat oifends or interferes with 
it, fecing no object but it, experi- 
encing no ode but in attending 
to it, ina word vlorying in it, and 
afc yourtelves, gentlemen, what con- 
nexiton has this love with that hatred, 
ftated by my tearnedbrother, and this 
tender tie with that etbbet like con- 
neétion he alluded to? Is it for a mo- 
ment to be fuppofed that a woman 
of fenfe, and fond to diftraction ot her 
children, would do any thing that 
might mapone their progreis in good 
morals and good behaviour? I repeat 
it, the thing is impoiible. ‘Ther 
fore, gentlemen, according to ne 
law, they mult be innocent, becaufe 
they have not that evi! intention, that 
malice prepenfe, and initigation of the 
devil, which conititutes the crime. 
If they had, if any of my clients can 
be proved to be {fo very provhetical 
and forefeeing as to decry a difgrace- 
fui puni‘iment terminating the wifa 
of her fond attentions, and yet per- 
fifts in them, I flould not prefume to 
ftand up in this honourable court in 
defence of fuch a perfon. Nor would 
fhe, indeed, be 2» object for trial here, 
fo muchas inanother court. A com- 
mifiion of lunacy would be more pro- 
per in that cafe, than a penal indié- 
meit. But | cannot fuppofe any fuch 
cafe, becaufe none fuch is to be found 
upon our records. It is impoflible. 
‘I have thus, gentlemen, gone 
through the feveral points of my de- 
fenze, nainely, that mothers being 
the mothers of children, have an ac- 
tual property in them, and confe- 
quently that they have a right to do 
with them what they pleate, confe- 
quently, alfo, the plaintiffs in this 
caufe, who have no children, cannot 


be fuch’ good judges as thofe who 


have. If my defence has net been 
condusted perfectly to your futisfac- 
tion, I hope you will lay the blame 
where it ought to be tu:d, upon the 
poor abilities of him who has now the 
honour of addrefling you, and net 
upon the cauie, which being fupport- 
ed by the arguments furnifhed by ny 
clients, will | hop: prove victorious. 
It is not improbable that other mat- 
ters might be alledged on the fame 
fide, but [ truft that you have heard 
enough to enable you to form an op i- 
nion on the fubject, and that that opt- 
nion will end in a verdiét of acquitral 
for my clients. The queftion, gen- 
tlemen, is of great importance; it 
not only refpects the prefent genera- 
tion, but all thofe numerous milltons 
who may be born hereafter. T can- 
not. however, help reverting to what 
] firft afferted with refpect to the 
childlefs perfons, who have brought 
this a¢tion. The prefumption in dic- 
tating to others how to manage what 
they have net got th renvfelves, will 4 
hépe meet with the cenfure of the 
court, fhould your verdict refcue the 
characters of my clients.” 

Having concluded, the oppoiits 
council ‘began his reply in ~<hefe 
words : 

« Gentlemen of the Jury, 

* You have heard a very long and 
learned fpeech. It may bz thought 
that I mean to reply to it, which is 
fo far from my intention that I fab- 
{cribe to every word of it. It is all 
true, gentlemen, and, I dare fay, my 
learned brother {peaks from the in- 
ftruétions of his clients, but I atk, 
what then ??— 

Here my attention was diverted by 
the fervant calling me to breakfait, 
and I loit the benefit of my brother’s 
reply, and of the judge’s charge— 
and therefore throwing off my wig 
and gown, 

I remain, yours, 
An Op Corresronvent, 
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An Account of the City of Venice, and of its late ARISTOCRATIC 
GovERNMENT : Concluded from Page 90. 


Venice has nothing to fear from 
an enemy. The fea which furrounds 
it, and which is called the Laguna, 
as fo fhallow that great fhips cannot 
approach the city, without going 
through the canals; the courfe of 
which are denoted by piles, that in 
fuch a cafe would all be taken away. 
It requires large fums annually to 
cleanfe thefe canals, which are cut 
through the whole city in great num- 
bers. Some of them wath the houfes ; 
and many rows of houfes have a quay 
between them and the water. ‘The 
great canal winds through the city, 
which it divides ; and over this the 
fuperb bridge called the Rialto is built, 
of marble, and has one lofty arch, 
and three ftreets; the central one of 
which has fhops, both in back and in 
front. 

Founded on feventy-two iflands, 
the different quarters of Venice are 
connected with each other by nearly 
five hundred bridges; under which 
the gondole can pafs. The hum and 
tumult of the amphibious gondoliers 
are aftonifhingly animated! What 
muit they have been during the times 
when the profperity of Venice was at 
its height ; and when it was the cen- 
tre of commerce between the eaftern 
and the weftern world ? The gondole 
are all biack; the meaneft of coloured 
wood, the others covered with black 
cloth. It is difficult to accuftom the 
eye to their gloomy appearance. Were 
they unable to limit the luxury of which 
they were afraid in any other man- 
ner? Why muft thefe little boats have 
each the appearance of a hearfe? For 
the covered piace in which the paiien- 
gers fit looks like a coffin. However 
they are conveniently contrived, fo 
that you may either fit or lie down at 
pleafure; and they have glafs win- 
dows on each fide which will open. 

One gondolier rows at the ftem ; ano- 
ther at the ftern; and there is futiici- 
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ent room for four paflengers. The 
vetlels glide rapidly along ; and for- 
merly the gondoliers ufed to fing paf- 
fages from Ariofto, and Taflo: but 
now only fome old man among them 
is occafionally heard to chaunt ftanzas 
from thefe poets. The diale& of the 
gondoliers is a little different from 
that of the Venetians. ‘TTaffo’s Jeru- 
falem Delivered has been tran{lated 
into thirteen different dialects of Italy. 
So great is the love of thefe ar 
for their poets. It is very pleafant 
on an evening to fee the lanterns of 
the gondole gliding along the canal, 
while the boats that bear them are in- 
vifible. It might be imagined that 
the darknefs in which the government 
veils itfelf, its tribunal of the guarantia, 
its inguifition, and its fecret f{pies, 
with the opportunity which every 
man has of accufation through the 
open jaws of the lions in the palace 
of the doge, would render the nation 
deceitful and gloomy. On the con- 
trary, the people have as much jocu- 
Jarity and vivacity as any in Italy, and 
feldom are guilty of crimes. Exclu- 
five of the opera, there are five differ- 
ent play houfes here. The Venetian 
Truffaldino is at leaft as comic as the 
Pulicinello of the Neapolitans, if not 
more fo; and his blunders put the 
thronging fpectators in a roar and 
fhake the houfe with laughter. 

It is cuftomary for foreigners to re- 
proach the italian comedy with ex- 
aggeration, or buffoonery: a re- 
proach which [ grant the fober Ger- 
man and French comedy but feldom 
deferves. But is exaggeration a de- 
fe in comedy ? Is not the attention 
turned by caricature to the remarking 
of little abfurdities ? If ali excefs be 
banifhed, with it we muft banith 
laughter. We neither reproach Arifto- 
phanes, Plautus, Cervantes, Hogarth, 
nor Sterne, when they afford us in- 
itruction by the traits of caricature 
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which genius affords*. They do 
bur pour our own follies down our 
laughing throats. » I regret as much 
as any man the want of the fine cha- 
racterillic traits of manners, in the Ita- 
lian comedy, and that deep knowledge 
of man which the philofophic ‘Terence 
poffeffes: but do I fecl none of this 
regret for our own comedy? If the 
opinion of Leffing be true, that we 
are not yet fuficiently advanced to 
endure the abfence of harlequin, and 
T cannot but think the remark well- 
grourded, if we with to have a piece 
entirely comic, we have then no right 
to fpurn at the genial abfurdities of 
the Buffo, the Pulicinello, or the 
Truffaldino. 

Should any one reprobate their im- 
morality, an accufation which their 
equivocal obfcenities not ouly juttify 
but loudly demand, while I join in the 
reproof, [ mutt afk whether our co- 
medies are entirely pure? though i 
grant they do not produce the fame 
fullnefs of effe&t: becaufe their au- 
thors, when they prefent brandy to 
the fpectater, are careful to give it a 
plentiful dafh.of water. There is an 
original trait in Plautus, which has 
been the admiration of centuries. It 
is the paffage where old Euclio, fuf- 
pectine himfelf to be robbed by his 
flave Strobilus, afks him to fhew his 
hands; and, in the rage of fufpicion, 
requires to fee his third hand. 

Eucl. Oltende huc manus. 

Str. Hem tibi offendi! eccas ! 

Eucl, Video, age oftende etiam tertiam. 

PrLautT. Aul. aé&. iv. fe. 5. 

Eucl. Shew me your hands. 
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Sir. Here they are: look ! 
Encl. Ay! But thew me your third 
hand! 


This exaggeration places the comi¢ 
of the underttanding im its true.point 
of view; and fimilar traits are fre- 
quently found in the Italian comedy : 
uttered chiefly by the Buffo, Pulici- 
nello, or Trutfaldino. I am far from 
prefenting this {pecies as a model, and 
much lefs as the beit of models, for 
comedy : but no one who has once 
feen the Italian comedy will deny that 
it poffefles humour. 

In the pace of St. Mark, and on 
the new great quay by the fea fide, 
quack doctors, tumblers, jugglers, 
and people who fing tragical ditties, 
with animated getticulation, affemble ; 
and it is affirmed that thefe diverting 
gentry are fecretly paid by the go- 
vernment, to keep the citizens in good 
humour. But | fufpe& that a go- 
vernment, fo cautious, would not adopt 
a meafure that, where it known, 
might have bad confequences. The 
people every where refemble children ; 
whofe {ports are permitted, and pro- 
moted, but operly. If any fecret in- 
tention be difcovered, their pleafure 
changes to miftruit: they begin to 
imagine themfelves unhappy as foon 
as they are aware that clandetiine arti- 
fices are employed for their amufe- 
ment. In faét, the government is in 
no need of fuch an artifice; for the 
people are harmleis, and happy. 

The Nobili di Venezia, or nobi- 
lity of Venice, who are likewife called 
Patrici, or Patricians, muft not ap- 
pear in the public theatres except in 


* This is a doubtful and a difficult queftion ; and it ought fir to be decided that 








thefe authors, at leaft the modern, are caricaturifts before they are fo called. Hogarth 
in particular, who has heen fo ftigmatifed the moft frequently, fpurned at the accufa- 
tion; and I think juftly. And which was the beft judge: the phlegmatic drone, who 
walks the world with his eyes fhut ; or the keen, the waking, the watchful Hogarth ? 
Tnever met with a face, in Hogarth, that I could not honeflly fwear to having feen 
its prototype times out of number. Cervantes, Sterne, caricaturifts ? So me, I con- 
fefs, this is poetical blafphemy! That which we have not tsken the trouble to note 
down in- our memory, we affirm, with the efirontery of felf-fatisfaction, does not 
exift. The prince of Siam, or fome hot country, called the man a liar who told him 
of ice 5 and, what is more ftrange, the ambulators of | arge cities call the man a cari- 
caturift, who exhibits a picture of objects which they daiiy meet, yet cannot be faid 
to fee. Thefe remarks have no relaticn to the obfcene, or the difguiting, buffocneries 
either of Italy or of any other nation. T. ™ 
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dominos; and with makks either co- 
vering the face or pendent from the 
hat. They govern the republic, but 
are themfelves under rigorous re(traint. 
The lords of the fecret ftate inquifi- 
tion, to whofe animadverfions alone 
the patricians are fubje&, are by no 
means fo indulgent as the council of 
forty, who watch the conduct of the 
citizens, and have their fpies. Nei- 
ther patricians nor their wives dare 
travel, without permiffion. If guilty 
of any mifdemeanor, they are punifh- 
ed with arreft; without knowing for 
what length of time, and without their 
friends daring to intercede in their be- 
half. This proud but prudent oligar- 
chy well forefaw that the refpect of 
the reigning families muft depend on 
their manners ; and that thofe rulers, 
who wifhed for authority without ren- 
dering themfelves hateful, maft them- 
felves be fubje&t to the fevereft re- 
fridtions. 

The fufpicion with which they treat 
foreign envoys, and ambaffadors, is 
equally unjuft and unworthy. No 
patricians, either in town or country, 
dare vifit them or receive their vifits : 
neither muft their wives vifit or re- 
ceive vifits from them; and whoever 
belongs to the family of an ambaffa- 
dor is as much avoided, by the patri- 
cians, as the ambaflador himfelf. It 
is not thirty years fince all travellers 
were excluded from the fociety of the 
patricians, as foon as they had any 
intercourfe with an ambaffador : but in 
the feverity of this rule they have now 
relaxed. Ambafladors may have free 
intercourfe with the merchants, and 
provincial nobility. ‘Ti! within thefe 
forty years, no ambafiador, except 
the nuncio, had any public entrance : 
nor were any admitted to an audience 
with the doge, or invited to the pub- 
lic featts which are given by that ma- 
giftrate. They do not tranfact bufi- 
nefs with the Savi grand: by word of 
mouth, but by writing ; and anfwers 
are tranfmitted to them by a fecre- 
tary. ‘Thefe anfwers are read to the 
envoy, or the ambaffador ; and are 
taken down in writing by his fecre- 
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tary, the originals being carried back 
by the Venetian fecretary. 

It is ignoble and unwife to ¢onfider 
foreign ambafladors, whofe dignified 
office it is to be the mediators of 
peace, and to employ their whole 
power to preferve concord between 
nation and nation, I fay it is impolitic 
to treat fuch men as fpies. In Venice, 
this practice is the more abfurd, be- 
caufe, in defiance of all their precau- 
tions, no determination of the Con/ig- 
lio de i Pregadi, which confitts of about 
two hundred and fifty members, can 
remain a fecret ; and in this affembly 
the fubje& of war, peace, and alli- 
ance, are treated and concluded on. 
Here all the affairs that relate to fo- 
reign nations are difcuffed: objects 
which, in my opinion, ought to have 
been confided to the fignoria; as it is 
exceedingly natural that the final de- 
termination on fubjeéts fo important 
fhould be confirmed by the vote of 
the Configho de i Pregadi. 

The republic has adhered about 
fixty years to its fyftem of neutrality : 
but it is an armed neutrality. It ap- 
pears to me to have wifely renounced 
all thought of conqueit; and to have 
firmly determined to maintain its pof- 
{effions on both fides of the Adriatic, 
and in the Greek iflands. 

The arfenal no doubt is as worthy 
of obfervation as any arfenal in Eu- 
rope: for it confilts of ftores both for 
fea and land. Arms for fixty thou- 
{and foot and twenty thoufand horfe 
are arranged in an ornamental man- 
ner ; and decorated with ancient ar- 
mour, and ‘Turkifh fpoils. At the 
entrance of the arfenal, there are two 
antique coloffal lions, of Parian mar- 
ble; which were breught from the ce- 
lebrated Pirzan haven, by the doge 
Francefco Merofini; who took Athens, 
and fo heroically defended Candia. 

] am affured that twothoufand eight 
hundred workmen are daily employed 
in the arfenal: where you fee rope- 
makers, ancher-fmiths, and cannon- 
founders, ‘The provifion of artillery, 
mortars, howitzers, and other inftru- 


ments of deftruétion, is dreadful, ‘The 
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arfenal contains eighteen hips of the 
line, and fix frigates, each in its co- 
vered dry dock ; and fix new thips of 
the line are now building. Contrary 
to the cultom of every other maritime 
power, all veffels that carry lefs than 
fixty-four guns are elteemed frigates: 
while the French fhips above forty, 
and the Englith above fifty, are rank- 
ed as fhips of the line. 

The practice of preferving fhips un- 
der cover, in dry docks, has its ad- 
vantages. Ships may in this manner 
be preferved during a long courfe of 
years: whereas thofe that lie in water 
require repdir in fixteen or twenty 
years: after which, in ten years’ time, 
they are improper cither for long 


_voyages or tie fervice of war. But 


this practice has 'ikewife its difadvan- 
tags. A hip that has once been to 
fea mu ‘ not afterward be laid up in a 
dry dock. If it were, the wood would 
fhrink and it would leak when launch- 
ed into the water again. Neither is 
it poffible to judge properly of a vef- 
fel that has never been in ufe; and, 
as a rider fhould know his horfe and 
a colonel h’s regiment, fo fhou!d the 
failors, officers, and admirals, know 
the qualities of a fhip. 

The mechanifm of a fhip is fo mul- 
tifarious, an inconfiderable defeét in 
its proportions operates fo iftrongiy, 
the materials of which it is built are 
fo numerous, and their qualities are 
fo different, that it is exceedingly dit- 
ficult for the moft {cientific fhip-build- 
er accurately to determine concerning 
the imperfzCions of the machine, till 
experience has taught what they are 
and how they may be rettified. The 
late king of Sweden ata great expence 
caufed docks * for new hips to be 
cut in the rock at Carlfcrone. A 
grand work: but I doubt whether 
the maritime powers will follow the 
example. The rule in Venice is to 
lay a new fhip on the locks, as foon 
as one of thofe laid up puts to fea ; 
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and I am affured that there are now 
ten fhips of the’line at fea. The re- 
public therefore poffeffes twenty-eight 
fhips of the line, that carry from 
fixty-four to eighty guns. A formid- 
able fleet ; if it be well manned, and 
well commanded. 

Here likewife they have galleys, 
cutters, fchooners, bomb-ketches, and 
{maller veffels ; and with the reft the 
fuperb Bucentore, on board of which 
the doge annually goes io fea, and 
marries the Adriatic : in comm: mo- 
ration of the victory obtained by the 
Venetians, under the command of 
their doge Sebaftiano Ziani, in the 
year 1177, over the emperor Frede- 
ric Barbarofla; when pope Alexander 
the Third fied trom him, and took 
refuge in Venice. ‘The conqueror, 
Ziani, made his public entry on 
Afcenfion day; leading Otho, the 
emveror’s fon, prifoner; and hav- 
ing captured forty-eight fhips: a- 
mong which, according to a Venetian 
hiltorian, was the Imperial galley. 
The pope went to meet the doge on 
the fhore, gave him his ring, and 
commanded him to caft it into the fea : 
by which it thould be fubjected to all 
fucceeding doges, as the wife is to 
her hufband. 

The Sucentoro is magnificently em- 
bellithed with carving and gilding : 
but, as it is annually launched into 
the water, and then laid up again in 
the dock, fhort as the voyage it 
makes is, it generally needs repairing 
every year. 

About twenty miles fouth of Venice, 
the republic has nearly completed an 
undertaking which is {carcely inferior 
to the greateft works of ancient Rome. 
A high wall, or pier, of large ftones 
is bu t, on a {mall cape; the purpofe 
of which is to proteét the thallow wa- 
ters that furround the feventy-two 
iilands, on which the city is built, 
and many others that are feen fcatter- 
ed around, agaiait tie wild waves of 


* Schauer. From the context, I think this mult be the mea: ing of the word g 
though I do not poffefs, nor do I know where to procure, a Germap Marine Dice 
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the Adriatic. To refift thefe, the 

wall is conitruéted upon two ditiinct 

ter-aces of marble; each of wiich is 
mine paces broad. ‘I'he fmalleit of 
thefe terraces, which confiits of four 
fteps, is oppofed to the inner waters, 
which. are calkd La Laguna. The 
joints of the tlore, after the manner of 
the ancient Roman buildings, are all 
filled with a mixture of lime and puz- 
zolana. ‘This latter materjal is brought 
from Mount Vefuvius. 

On the wall is the following in- 

{cription : 

Ut facra eftuaria, Urbis et Libertatis 
fedes, perpetuum conferventur, coloffeas 
moles ex folido marmore contra mare 
polucre Curatores Aquarum. 

Anno falutis mpccut. 
Ab urbe condita MCCCXXx. 

© The Confervators of the Waters have 
ere&ted this coloffai rampait of fulid 
marble, to oppofe the fea and for ever 
preferve the facred thailows, the feat of 
the City, and of Freedom. 

In the vear of redemption MDCCLI; 

Prom the founding of the city, MCCCAXX.” 


T meafured the leneth of this fione 
pier, as far as it is completed ; and 
counted three thoufand fix hundred 
and twenty paces, or fteps. 

I fhall be accufed as a heretic, by 
many, if I fpeak my opinion of the 
painters of the Venetian fChool. Ti- 
tian, Paul Veronefe, Tintoretr, Baf- 
fano, and others, are great rames in 
the annals of the art. _ No paintet has 
fo well expreffed the deceptive colour- 
ing of life, or the foft carmations of 
the human body fo inimitab!y, as Ti- 
tian. Art is certain!y much indebted 
to the Venetian fchoo!: and the longer 
young painters remain here the move 
they may learn. The art of painting 
itfelf is indeed of fo fugitive a nature, 
and fo difficult to feize, that it in- 
cludes in itfelf many arts, and many 
kinds of talent. Still I infiit that the 
pictures by the Venetian matters, 
which I had previoufly feen fcattered 
through many parts of Italy, while 
they excited my admiration, left my 
feelings cold. In Veuice, I have feen 


their mafter-pieces, in the palace of 
the coge and the church of Madonna 
della Salute: yet theie matter picces 
Jeft me with the faire fenfations; and, 
engaged as | jave been by other ob- 
jetts, | have forberne to vifit many 
more of their pictures in different 
churches and palaces. All that co- 
louring has hitherto attained [ wil- 
lingly grant they poffefs: but not the 
lovelinefs of Guido. not the comic hu- 
mour of the Flemihh painters, not the 
daring ftrokes of the Caracci, not the 
firength of Guercino. And yet how 
far even are thefe painters of the 
Bolognefe ichool, at leaft in my opi- 
nion, below Corregzio, Dominichino, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, 
(of whofe powers no man ought to 
judge, who has not feen the Cupellz 
Sijrtaa at Rome) and he who itands 
alone, ihe immorta! Raphael ! 

Dare [ avow it? Yet why not? I 
am no connoiffeur; and he to whem 
art is an affair of coniequence will 
confider my opinion as of fmal] mo- 
ment. I therefore do avow that the 
Venetian painters appear to me to 
have attained all that mere art, all 
that talent can beftow: but that they 
have’ never yet fet fuot on the bounda- 
ries of genius. 

Thete boundaries have been enter- 
ed with a firm flep by the lovely pe- 
etefs, who lived here many years, and 
wie lately died, the countefs of Ro- 
fenber. England gave her birth, a 
German his name, and Jtaly her 
finithi: g education. Was it native 
humour that infpired thofe flowing 
ideas, thofe delightful fenfations, which 
were neither Enghth, German, nor 
Italian? The French ‘anguage was 
the inttrument fhe chofe; the limited 
powers of which may fuffice for the 
willing, but fink under the man of 
genius, and utter difcord if tuned to 
fenfibility *. But her art was en- 
chanting ; for, even in this language, 
fie fluently expreffed her beautiful 
and poetical thoughts. In defcribing 
the manners of a people but little 
known to us, Les Morleques, fhe paint- 


* iam fosry to fay thefe pemarks are as illiberal as they are unjut. Ty, 
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ed the fine feelings of her own foul. A 
national feftival of the Venetians af- 
forded her materials for a charming 
narrative; in which, with the mott 
lively touches, fhe reprefented the 
manners of the Gondoliers : a pecu- 
liar clafs of people, which are and 
can be only known to Venice. Biirde, 
the tranflator of Paradife Loft, an ex- 
cellent lyric poet, has elegantly tran- 
ilated her firit work into German: 
but this work is not fo much known 
as it deferves tobe. We pant after 
the literary noveltiesof France. ‘The 
barber of Seville, and the marriage 
of Figaro, have been performed in- 
ceflantly on the German ftage; and 
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the petty fenfations of the heartlefs 
Genlis* are in the hands of every 
mother of a family : while the witty 
and feeling writings of Rofenberg are 
almoft unknown. 

The population of this city is efti- 
mated at a hundred and fixty thoufand 
fouls ; and the number of people in the 
whole territories of the republic at 
two millions and a half. In propor- 
tion to a population fo great as this, the 
government maintains but few foldiers: 
1 met with none inthe city. Neither 
the citizens nor the peafants are for- 
bidden the ufe of arms: a certain 
token that the government is mild, 
and the fubject contented. 


* Iam forry to fay thefe remarks are as illiberal as they are unjult. © T. 


REFLECTIONS UPON HEADS. 
To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 

HE following humorous effay, 
was written many years ago, 
and, I have reafon to think, laid the 
foundation of Mr. Steeven’s Lecture 
on Heads, the idea of which was 
thought at that time to be original. 
Inde pendent of this, however, it has 
fufficient merit to refcue it from ob- 
livion, by an infertion in your Maga- 

zine. lam, fir, &c. 
c. ¢. 

In the human fyftein the head is 
appointed as fupreme governor of the 
other members; and upon examina- 
tion we fhall find that few faults hap- 
pen in th’s little government, when 
all the parts remain in due fubordina- 
tion to their lawful fovereign. Thus 
when the body indulges itfelf in 
all manner of gluttony and intempe- 
rance, the fault is not to be charged 
on the head, which plainly points out 
all the fatal confequences attending 
excefs. 

I have often obferved with regret, 
that a parent feldom examines whe- 
ther his fon will fhine moft in the bar, 
the pulpit, or the field: the queftion 
is, whether his intereft be greater with 
fuch a general, fuch a biflop, or fuch 
a judge, and his fou’s employment is 


determined accordingly. It fome- 
times happens, indeed, that certain 
heads are born under fo kind an influ- 
ence of the ftars, that they are equally 
fit for every kind of office in the na- 
tion; but it would be a falfe and dan- 
gerous conclufion to fay fo of all 
heads: befides, it isa matter of doubt 
with me, whether fuch univer{ai ge- 
niufes be fit for any thing, according 
to a well known and trite, but pro- 
found obfervation. As therefore it is 
of the greatett confequence to the pub- 
lic, what kind of heads is chofen into 
offices, fome animadverfions in ge- 
neral upon them, it is hoped, will 
not be thought unneceflary. 

The firft kind I fhall mention is, 
the mathematical head, fo called as 
having length, breadth, and thick- 
nefs ; which three dimenfions taken 
together, conftitute what mathemati- 
cians call a folid. 

The mathematical head may be 
properly divided into two forts, the 
hard beads, and the foft heads. Take 
notice I do not mean /ard here in a 
philofophic fenfe, for I veri'y believe 
it may ‘be poflible to break fuch a 
head with the blow of a hammer; I 
only mean that this head being well 
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fortified by nature, it will require 
more than ofdinary force to make it 
yield inwaid. It is my opinion that 
the owners of fuch heads would make 
exceilent plowmen, good common fail- 
ors and foldiers. { might mention, 
that the heads being already furnith- 
ed with natural armour, would fave 
the nation a confiderable expence in 
tee] caps, which circumttance only 
may recommend thein to the ferious 
attent’on of government. ‘This head 
alfo can bear a large quantity of {trong 
liquor, an accomplifhment which has 
been thought necefiary in fwordfmen, 
time immemorial. It may. ‘shere- 
fore, in my opinion, become a teft 
of the different degrees of prowefs re- 
fiding in the pate, to try how much 
ftrong drink it can endure ; but this I 
fabmit to wifer judgments. 

The fecond divilion of the mathe- 
matical or folid, comes under the de- 
nomination of the ff dad. Some 
indeed difpute the jufinefs and pro- 
piety of this divifion, becauie, fay 
they, this fpecies partakes only of 
byeadth and length, not of thicknefs, 
and confequently is only a fuperficies 
and not a fol:d, whence it is fome- 
times called paper fcu'l: but all this 
is only a cavil, for F will be bold to 
fay, there are no heads in nature of 
fo extraordinary a thinnefs. The 
only difference then between the hard 
and the foft, is, that the laft is form- 
ed of matter more rare, and lefs denfe 
than the former, though it has all 
the three dimenfions of length, breadth 
and thicknels, in as full perfection as 
the other. 

I think it is obvious, that the fub- 
ance of which this head is compofed, 
has not ftrength enough to reflect 
bullets, therefore I advife its owner 
by all mcans not to take to the mof- 
ket. If it be born to a fortune, it is 
my advice, that it thould turn all its 
talents to the improvement of drefs, 
and make up for its natura! infirmities, 
by the fize of the perriwig, or the hat 
and feather, which may ferve to de- 
fend its tender conftitution from the 
invafions of the air and cold, 

t 
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If. the foft head has no advantages 
of health entailed on it at its birth, it 
is my Opinion, that it may in that 
cafe make a very good taylor or ha- 
berdafher. ‘There is alfo an ample 
field for it among players, temblers, 
dancers, and merry andrews; but let, 
it never undertake any thing which 
requires a feries of reflection: from 
which uneafinefs I pronounee the foft 
head to be as: abfolutely free as the 
hard. 

I alfo humbly offer it to the con- 
fideration of the public, whether foft 
heads might not be brought up in 
fuch a manner, as to ferve the ladies 
inftead of lap-dogs, monkeys, fquir- 
rels, or parrots: I am fully per- 
fwaded, that a foft head of any to- 
lerable capacity, might be brought to 
play as many ticks and frolics as any 
monkey or lap-dog whatever. And 
it is to be hoped, that the fair fex 
(on an equal fund of merit, or to 
{peak in i fcholaftic ftyle, ceteris 
paribus) would receive into their fer- 
vice 2 human animal. If this (cheme 
be thought pratticable, I would pro- 
pofe an academy for the education of 
peor foft-heads, where the richer fort 
(whom we fuppofe already accom- 
plifhed in this kind of erudition, hav- 
ing employed their whole lives in the 
ftudy of it) wouldcertainly, in com- 
pailion to their poor brethren, initrud 
them in the arts of a fure and com- 
fortable fubfiftence. 

I now beg leave to touch upon 
fome of the intrinfical qualities of 
thefe two fpecies of heads: I could 
feldom obferve in either of them any 
grains of modefty, difcretion, rea- 
fon, or judgment; and | can affirm 
from experience, that I have feen 
both forts read a page of Virgil, Ho- 
race, Swift, or Pope, with the fame 
degree of talte, that they have at 
another time run over a page of 
Ogilvy, or Quarles. I fhall endea- 
vour to give a phyfical reafon for this 
ftrange phenomenon, which I hope 
will be thought by the candid reader 
as reafonable as many hypothefes ad- 
vanced by naturaliits for the folution 
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of fome other wonderful effects of na- 
ture; and firft of the hard-head. 

If we fuppofe the internals of a 
hard-head to be formed fomething like 
thofe fabftances which refle& all the 
rays of the fun; itis plain, that all 
the fine and fubtile rays of fenfe darted 
from thefe authors, impinging againft 
certain impenetrable lamine in the 
cavity of the fcull, (by fome miftaken 
for brains) muft be repelled with a 
velocity equal to that wherewith they 
approached ; or, in other words, that 
the angle of reflexion muft be equal 
to the angle of incidence. 

As to the foft-head, its fubjet mat- 
ter may likewife be conceived to have 
the fame form in its particles, with 
thofe bodies, which tran{mit or give a 
free paflage to all the rays of light, 
but reflect none. The nature of which 
bodies is to be of a dark, black, or 
obfcure colour; they are eclipfed, if 
{ may ufe the expreffion, by too much 
light. If thefe reafons, as I expect, 
awill be allowed fatisfactory, inftead of 
hard and faft, we may as properly 
fay, reflecting and tranjmitting beads. 

i fhall now, as briefly as poftible, 
touch upon round heads and Jong heads. 

The dpherical, or round heads, were 

reatly in vogue in Cromwell's time ; 
Br what reafon I cannot take upon 
me politively to determine. It is pro- 
able, that this form of the head was 
then admired, as it was moft agreeable 
to the principles of government, pre- 
vailing at that time, which reduced 
all perfons and things to an equality. 
Now as all lines drawn from the cen- 
ter of this head to the circumference 
are equal, no part of it has preemi- 
nence above the reit; which perhaps 
furnifhed the owners of it with the 
hint of levelling in government. I 
know not whether there are any round- 
heads now exifting: but I am credi- 
bly informed, that on the anatomy of 
a round-head in thofe days, the brains 
were found depofited in the very cen- 
tre, which confequently attracted all 
the grofs humours in the head to them, 
fo that no objects could paf readily 
through fo grofs a medium, but fuch 
as were of a very heavy nature, and 


came with a prodigious quantity of 
motion, 

The next fpecies is the ding-bead, 
which ought to be of an eiliptical 
figure, and not of aconical, as fome 
too rahly maintain, The long-head 
has met with general approbation and 
applaule in the world. Some fcruple 
not to afirm, that we are indebted to 
this head for the invention and cui- 
ture of all arts and fciences. This 
may be too bold an affertion, but 
I think there is reafon to rely on thisy 
that the long-head firft proved the hea- 
venly bodies to be of an oval, and not 
a {pherical figure : and that their orbits 
were elipfes, and not circles. I have 
not lately read Plato, and hope to be 
excufed if, in quoting him, I miftake 
his fenfe. I think he fays, * That 
the patterns of all external objeéts 
exift firft in the brain, which is a 
kind of repofitory, where they all lie 
pent up and at random, on the top of 
one another like bales of goods in a 
merchant’s warehoufe. But when the 
proper object of any pattern Arikes 
on the fenfe, then the correfponding 
idea fteps forth from its ftore-room, 
and ftands at the door of its cell, ma- 
nifefted in full dimenfions.’ From 
which doctrine I think it demonftra- 
ble, that the long-heads muft have 
firit obferved the eclipfes of the planets” 
orbits, as the two focuffes exiited firit 
in its own figure. From thefe two 
fountains, I alfo conceive, proceeds 
that double portion of fenfe and learn- 
ing which it has above other heads. 

Thus have I run through fome of 
the forms of heads; and as it might, 
be too troublefome to examine the 
inward qualifications, I fhould be glad 
to fee fome external fhape of a head 
fixed on a ftandard, which fhall de- 
termine it capable of executing this or 
the other employment. Such a pro- 
ceeding would alfo have this advan- 
tage, that fewer murmurs and coms 
plaints would then be among the 
members of the commonwealth, who. 
if they did not fucceed in their endea- 
vours for preferment, mutt lay the 
whole blame upon nature, and not 
upon the judgment of the difpofr. 
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Mrruon of preparing Opium from Poppies grown in England, from 
Letters from Mr. John Ball, of Williton, to the Secretary of the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts and Manufactures. 


My lords and gentlemen, 

Y your fecretary, Mr. More, I 

received your refolutions refpect- 
ing your purchafing from me the 
mode of my preparing the fample of 
opium, which I took the liberty of 
fending to jou for your particular in- 
fpection, and at the {ume time to beg 
the favour of your having a fuliicient 
trial of its properties, which I find 
you have been fo cbliging as to have 
done ; and likewife have granted to 
me fifty guineas, as a purchafe of 
my method of preparing opium ; for 
which you have my itincere thanks ; 
and I am exceedingly pleafed to find, 
that it was thought worthy the notice 
of fo honourable and retpeStable a {o- 
ciety; and am fatisfied there can be 
no other mode of preparing or col- 
leting the true and genuine opium, 
than what follows : 

Nothing can be more fimple, or 
attended with lefs expence, than the 
making or extracting the pure and 
genuine opium from the large pop- 
pies, commonly cal'ed or known by 
the name of garden poppies ; the feeds 
of which I wonid advife to be fown 
the Jatter end of February, and again 
about the fecond week in March, 
in beds three feet and an half 
wide, well prepared with good rotten 
dung, and often turned or ploughed, 
in order to mix it well and have it 
fine, either in {mall drills, three in 
each bed, in the manner fallads are 
fown, and, when about two inches 
high, to thin them one foot apart; 
or otherwife, to fow them in beds in 
the broad-caft way, and thin them to 
the fame diftance (if the weather 
fhould prove wet at that time, thofe 
that are taken up may be tranfplanted ; 
but I do not fuppofe the traniplanted 
ones will anfiwwer, having but one 
fpill-root, and will require frequent 
waterings): keep them free from 
weeds, they wi'l grow well, and pro- 
cucs from four to ten heads, thewing 
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large and different-coloured flowers, 
which, when the leaves die away and 
drop off, the pods then being in a 
green ftate, is the proper time for 


or five tmall Jongitudinal incifions 
with a fharp-poinied knife, about one 
iich long, on one fide only of the 
head or pod, jaft through the fearf- 
fkin, taking care noi to cut to the 
feeds: immediately ou the incifion 
being made, a milky fluid’ will iffue 
ou:, which is the opium, and, being 
of a glutinous nature or fubftance, will 
adhere to the bottom of the incifion ; 
but fome are {0 luxuriant, that it will 
drop from the pod on the leaves un- 
derneath, The next day, if the wea- 
ther fhould be fine, and a good deal 
of funthine, the opium will be found 
a greyifh fubitance, and fome almof 
turning biack : it is then to be feraped 
off the pods, and, if any, from the 
leaves, with the edge of a knife, or 
an inftrument for that purpofe, into 
pans or pots ; and in a day or two it 
will be of a proper confiftence to 
make into a mafs, and to be potted. 

As foon as you have taken away all 
the opium from one fide of the pod, 
then make incifions on the oppofite 
fide, and proceed in the fame manner. 
The reafon of my not making the in- 
cifions all around at the firft is, that 
you cannot fo conveniently take away 
the opium ; but every perfon, upon 
trial, will be the beft judge. Children 
may with eafe be foon taught to make 
the incilions, and take off the opium ; 
fo that the expence will be found ex- 
ceedly trifling. 

The fmall white feeds in that ftate 
will be found very fweet and plea- 
fant, and may be eat without the leaft 
danger; and it is the cuftom in the 
eaft, to carry a plate of them to the 
table, after dinner, with other fruits. 

I intend this year to keep apart a 
fmall quantity of opium from éach 
coloured poppy, to find out if any 
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one more than another produces the 
greateft quantity, or of the greateft 
ftrength ; and fhall fave feeds of each, 
to fow feparately the next {pring. 

J am of opinion, that numbers of 
inclofures taken from hi'ls in a fouth 
afpe&t, with a very little expence, 
may be brought into a proper ftate 
for the growth of poppies. 

I fhould think, that an inflrument 
may be made of a concave form, 
with four or five pointed lances, 
about the twelfth or fourteenth part 
of an inch, to make the incifions at 
once; and I 'kewife fomething of the 
rake-kind, fo that the three drills 
which I have directed to be made in 
each bed, may be performed at the 
fame time. 

By a calculation which I have 
made, fuppofing one poppy, growing 
in one fquare foot of earth, and pro- 
ducing only one grain of opium, more 
than fifty pounds will be collected 
from off one ftatute acre of and; but, 
upon recollecting that one poppy pro- 
duces from three, four, to ten heads, 
and in each from {fix to ten incifions 
are made; and ! am pofitive, from 
many of them (I mean one incifion) 
the lait year, I took away two or three 
grains. What muft then be the pro- 
duce? Opium is now twenty-two fhil- 
lings the pound. lam, &c. 
Williton, June 2, 1795.. J. Bat. 

Sir, Aug. 22,1795. 

I wave this day fent you, by the 
coach from Bridgewater, the opinm 
which I promifed you ; and take this 
opportunity of informing you refpeét- 
ing the poppies. If you recolleé&, I 
was fearful that the tranfplanted ones 
would not anfwer, and am now con- 
vinced, having a large quantity of 
poppies which had fown themfelves : 
when of a proper fize, I tranfplanted 
about four thoufand in beds, but not 
one fingle plant came to perfection ; 
therefore, fhall never tranfplant any 
more; and, not having faved any 
feeds the lait year, owing to my not 
being at home at the proper time, I 
could not fow any. The bed. where 
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the poppies had fown themfelves was 
five hundred and feventy-fix fect 
{quare, from which I colleéted about 
four ounces of opium, notwithftand- 
ing the plants were very thick; and, 
to fhew you the advantage of giving 
them fuiiicient room, from fome few 
plants which were detached, I took 
from fifteen to thirty-four grains : 
thefe had fown themfelves on ground 
that had been well manured with rot- 
ten dung, which points out the utility 
of good cultivation: the femi-double, 
aud thote of a dark colour, produced 
the moft opium. . The pods fhould be 
about the fize of a walnut, before 
you make the incifion: the dried 
poppy-heads which I had from the 
druggift in London, are full three 
times as big as what mine are, con- 
feauently muft produce a much greater’ 
quantity of opium. lam, &c. 
Jouwn Batt. 





Sir, Sept. 12,1795. 
I received the favour of your 
letter dated the 1oth inftant, by which 
I] find you have extra&ted fome opium 
from fing!e poppies ; if you will pleaie 
to advert to my letter of inftruétions 
for fuch purpofe, I faid I had col- 
leéted my opium from double or femi- 
doub!e poppies, which accidentally 
grew in my garden; by which I find 
the produce to be more than double 
what you collected from the fingle : 
as a proof, I will do myfelf the plea- 
fure of fending you fome opium, 
which I have abfolutely colle&ted my- 
felf this year from one poppy; I 
fhould fuppofe it more than 30 grains: 
28 heads grew on that poppy : it was 
of the femi-double kind. [I fhall like- 
wife fend you fome of the heads from 
which I extracted the opium, being 
far preferable to the fingle, as ap- 
pears from the produce of each. 
I am, &c. Joun Batt. 
N.B. Thefe letters are followed by 
certificates, from eminent medical 
gentlemen, eftablifhing the claims 
of the Englifh opium to equal 
flrength with the foreign, and to 
— flavour and purity. 
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REMARKS on the PECULIAR ExcELLENCIES in HANDEL’s Music, 
by Mr. Jackfon, of Exeter. 


ANDEL’s mufic, particularly 

his oratorios, being flill annually 
and occafionally performed in London 
and elfewhere, it may not be incurious 
to enquire from what caufes this con- 
fiant repetition arifes, and why the 
works of this matter have had a fate fo 
very diifercnt from that of contempo- 
rary compofers, the greateit part of 
which feems configned to oblivion. 

‘This enquiry will naturally lead to 
the {peaking of general principles, fo 
far as they are applicable to the pre- 
ent fubjeci; to the ftate of inftru- 
mental and vocal mufic; and to a 
comparifon between Handel and other 
compofers of note which flourifhed at 
this period. Nothing more being in- 
tended than a few mifcellancous ob- 
fervations fet down juii as they oc- 
cur, method will not be attempted, 
and of courfe muft be excufed. 

As the compofitions which are the 
fubjeét of the following remarks were 
produced in England, and fet to En- 
elith words, the mention of foreign 
tnulicians, and their works is ex- 
cluded, as not appertaining to the 
fabje&, unlefs fo connected with it as 
to render the mention indifpenfible. 

Mafic, in its common application, 
is confidered merely as an entertain- 
ment: when bad, it difgults; when 
good, it creates fenfations unknown 
trom other fources; and if it reach 
the fublime, our feelings are moie 
powerfully excited than from the ut- 
mott perfection that poetry alone, or 
painting, has yet attained. 

With the latter, mufic cannot be 
connected ; but when joined, or, as 

Ailton phrafes it, weaaed with poetry, 
it reaches the higheft pitch of excel- 
lence, and :oars a heigat which, dif- 
joined from its powerful ally, was im- 
poflible to be obiained. 

Before Handel, I cannot recolleS% 
any initance ofthis perfection. Our 
beft vocal mufic was in the chuich, 


and our beft compofers were Purcel, 
Wife, Weldon, and a litle later, 
Croft, whof: merit, as far as it 
reached, will be ever felt and ac- 
knowledged. 

Inftrumental mufic was, perhaps, 
univerfally barbarous until the time 
of Corelli, whofe compotitions feemed 
to open a new world. Even in tiefe 
our times, when inftrumental mufic is 
fo much improved, Corelli is ftill a 
favourite, and not only with old fa- 
fhioned people. The reafon why he 
is fo, would carry me too far from 
my fabject. What Corelli did for 
bow-inftruments, Handel did for the 
harpfichord. We acknowledge the 
improvements of our modern fym- 
phonifts. but we ftill relifh a concerto 
of Corelli, and no great performer on 
the harpfichord but fits down with 
pieafure to the Suites des Picces pour le 
Clavecia. 

The mufic for the flage was tho- 
roughly wretched, and continued fo 
until the litile mufical entertainments 
of Carey and the Beggar’s Opera, 
which made their appearance long af- 
ter the time of Handel’s firft refidence 
in England. Such was the ftate of 
our mufic at the beginning of this 
eentery, and long aftez. 

What are called Handel’s Hautbois 
Concertos, have fo much fubject, real 

ir, and folid compofition, that they 
always are heard with the greateit 
picalure, and are undoubtedly the beft 
things of their clafs. I believe they 
were the firit attempt to unite wind- 
inftruments with violins, which union 
was long reprobated in Italy. 

The operas of Handel are confef- 
fedly fuperior to all preceding and 
contemporary ones. His oratorios, 
though called by a well-known name, 
may be juitly efteemed original, both 
in defign and execution. Thefe laft 
-heing the pieces which are fo fre- 
quently performed, 1 will with the 
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utmoft impartiality confider their me- 
rits and defects, and how far they de- 
ferve their continued approbation. 

Any works of a fathionable com- 
pofer, efpecially if exhibited by per- 
formers we are in the habit of ap- 
plaudirg, will take a prefent hold on 
our attention, to the exclufion of works 
of fuperior merit not poffefing the 
fame advantages; but when they have 
had their day, they fet to nfe no 
more. ©n the contrary, thofe com- 
pofitions which depend on their own 
intrinfic merit, may make their way 
flowly, or perhaps, by being cut off 
from a pofiibility of taking the firft 
flep, may never get forward at all; 
yet, it once they are prefented to the 
public, and their effect felt and un- 
derftood, they are always heard with 
new pleafure, and claim an equal im- 
mortality with poetry and painting. 
Let us confider what are the effentials 
of good mufic, and how far Handel’s 
compofi:ions poffefs them. 

The firft effential (and without 
which all others are of no confe- 
quence) is what in popular mufic is 
called tune; in more refined, is de- 
nominated air; and in the fuperior 
clafs of compofition, fubje&t. Mufic 
having this property alone, is entitled 
to a long exiftence, and poffefics it. 
The next efiential is harmony, the 
ftrongeft ally by which air can be af- 
fifted, but which receives from air 
more confequence than it communi- 
cates. To thefe matt be added ex- 
preflion, giving a grace to the former ; 
aid facility, which has the effect of 
immediate emanation, and, as the 
term imports, feems to accomplifh 
with eafe what from its apparent dif- 
ficulty fhould be rather fought for 
than found. 

If words are to be connected with 
mufic, they ought like that to be light 
and airy for tune, paffionate for air, and 
both paflionate and fublime for fub- 
Jett; but in every cafe (except par- 
ticular applications) mu‘t appeal to the 
heart. ‘The accent and emphafis maft 
be exprefled, and whatever effect the 
reading of the words is to produce, 


mult be encreafed by the mafic. 
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There are but few examples of 
Handel’s poffeffing tune in the popu- 
Jar fenfe. He feldom is without air 
in its moft refined application, and 
mott commonly has an exuberance of 
fubject for greater purpofes. His har- 
mony is in general well-chofen and 
full; his expreffion fometimes faulty, 
but frequently juft; and his facility 
great from fo much prattice, finking 
now and then to careleffnels. 

In confequence of this general cha- 
racter, we find no fongs of his in the 
ftyle of Carey’s tunes and the real 
Englifh ballad. Moft of his Oratorio 
and opera fongs have air in them, 
fome very fine. His choruffes are as 
yet unrivalled, and thofe form the 
broad bafe on which his fame is 
built. 

They poffefs fubje&t and contri- 
vance, frequently expreffiion, and moit 
commonly faciiity, altogether produ- 
cing a fuperior effect to any other 
chorufles yet known to the public. 
Their great number and varicty thew 
his invention, that ftrong criterion of 
genius. It will be found to holdtrue 
as a general remark, that where the 
words are moft fublime, the compo- 
fition has moft fubject and expreilion ; 
and this ought to be coafidered by 
thofe who hold words of .no confe- 
querce: if they have no other than 
exaiting the fancy of the compofe:, 
(which effeét they certainly produce) 
we fhould for the fake of mufic, inde- 
pendently confidered, male choice of 
works of imagination. 

Befide the advantages of fuperior 
genius and knowledge, Handel pof- 
jeffed another, without which his ge- 
nius and knowledge might have re- 
mained for ever unknown. He had 
an opportunity of prefenting his works 
tothe public, performed by the beft 
band of the times, and of repeating 
his pieces until they were underftood, 
and their fuperior merit felt. Ey 
thefe means they were impreffed up- 
on the mind, and at laft became fo 
congenial to our feelings, as almoit to 
exclude the poffibility of other mafic 
being performed. 

Handel’s mufic, then, having the 
Y2 
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great effentials of genius, fkill, and 
facility, and being at firft performed 
often enough to have its intent:on 
comprehended, and its merit felt and 
acknowledged, it neceffarily kceps 
poffeffion of the public favour, and its 
annual performaice is expected with 
pleafure, and aiways confidered as an 
entertainment of a fyperior kind. 

After this unequivocal and heart- 
felt praife, I may venture to point out 
what appear to be defects in this great 
mufician. 

The firt thing that an enlightene 
modern compofer would notice, is an 
inattention to the fort of the different 
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inftruments, more particu'arly appa- 
rent in the parts for trampets and other 
wind-initruments, which in general 
lie awkward and unkindly. At the 
time we acknowledge this, we fhould 
emark, that in thole days fuch nice- 
tics did not exitt, for they are fome 
of the real improvements of modern 
mufic. Handel’s concertos and cho- 
rufies, without the leait alteration of 
harmony or melody ia the fubject (as 
every rea! mufician well krows) might 
be improved in this point, and pro- 
duce a very fuperior and increafed 
effect. 


LITERARY ANECDOTES aud OBSERVATIONS, [elected from 
the NoTEs to the new Edition of Pope’s Works, by Dr. Warton 


Continued from Page 112. 


A CELEBRATED SiMILe. 


So pleas’d at firft the tow’ring Alps we 
try, 
Mount o’er the vales, and fem to tread 
the tky ; 
Th’ eternal {nows appear already paft, 
And the firft clouds and mountains feem 
the laft : 
But, thole attain’d, we tremble to furvey 
The growing labours of the lengthcn'd 
way, 
Tir increafing profpe& tires our wand'r- 
ing eyes, 
Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps 
ane. 
Effay on Crit. line 225. 
Dr. Johnfon thinks this fimile the 
moft apt, the moft proper, moft fub- 
lime, of any in the Englith language. 
{ will own, I am not of this opinion. 
It appears evidently to have been fug- 
gefted by the following one in the 
works of Drummond: 


Ah! asa pilgriinwho the Alps doth paffe, 

Or Atlas’ temple crown’d with winter’s 
glofle, 

The airy Caueafus, the Apennine, 

Pyrene’s cliffes where funne doth never 
thine, 

When he fame heapes of hills hath over- 
went, 

Beginnes to think on reft, his journey 
fpent, 





Till mounting fome tall mountajne he doth 
finde 

More hights before him thann he left be- 
hind. 





Essay on Criticism. 


Tre firft picce of Criticifm in our 
language, worthy our attention, was 
fir Philip Sydney’s * Defence of 
Poefie.” Spenfer is faid to have 
written a critical cifcourfe, called 
© The Poet ;’ the lofs of which, con- 
fidering the exquilire tafle and exten- 
five learning of Spenfer, is much to 
be regretted. Next came Daniel’s 
Apology ; then Ben Jonfon’s Difco- 
veries, the Preface to Gondibert, 
Hobbes’ Letter to D’Avenant, the 
Preface and Notes of Cowley (whofe 
profe ftyle, by the way, is admirable) 
Temple’s Efixys, Dryden’s Effay on 
Dramatic Poetry, and his various 
Prefaces and Prologues, Rymer’s Pre- 
face to Rapin, and Letter on Tra- 
gedy, Dennis’ Reformation of Poetry, 
and the Effays of Rofcommon and 
Buckingham. Thefe (fays Dr. War- 
ton) were the critical pieces that pre- 
ceded Pope’: Effay on Criticifm, which 
was publifhed without his name, May 
1711, and (as Lewis the bookfeller 
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told me) did not fell at firft, till the 
author fentcopies, as prefents, to fe- 
veral eminent perfons. 
* * £ & € 

It is not improper to obferve what 
great improvements the Art of Cri- 
ticifm has received fince this Effay 
Was written. Without recurring to 
pieces of earlier date, and nearer the 
time in which it was written, we have 
the Lflays in the Spectator and Guar- 
dian, Shaitelbury’s Advice toan Au- 
thor, Spence on the Odyicy, Fenton 
on Waller, and Biackwell’s Enquiry 
into the Life and Writings of Homer. 
Even of late years, we have had the 
S'reatifes of Harris, Hurd’s Remarks 
on Horace, Obfervations on the Fairy 
Queen, Webb. on Poetry and Mulic, 
Brown’s Differtation on the fame, the 
Differtations of Beattie, lord Kaim’s 
Elements of Criticifm, Blair’s Lec- 
tures ; the Critical Papers in the Ram- 
bler, Adventurer, World, and Con- 
noiffeur; John{on’s Lives of the Poets ; 
the Biographia Britannica; the Poe- 
tics of Ariftotle, tranflated, and ac- 
companied by judicicus notes by 
Twining and Pye; the tranflations, 
with notes of Horace’s Art of Poetry, 
by Hurd and Colman ; and the Epif- 
tles of Hayley. 





E.ecy to tHe MEMORY OF an 
UNFORTUNATE Lapy. 


Tue true caufe of the excellence 
of this Elegy is, that the occafion of 
it was real; fo true is the maxim, that 
nature is more powerful than fancy ; 
that we can always feel more than we 
can imagine; and that the moft art- 
ful fiction muft give way to truth; 
for this lady was beloved by Pope. 
After many and wide enquiries, I 
have been informed that her name 
was Wainfbury ; and that (which is 
a fingular circumftance) fhe was as 
ill-fhaped and deformed as our author. 
Her death was not by a fword, but, 
what would lefs bear to be told poeti- 
cally, fhe hanged herfelf. Johnfon 
has too feverely cenfured this Elegy, 
when he fays, ‘that it has drawn 
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much attention by the illandable fin- 
gularity, of treating fuicide with re- 
{pect ;? and, that ‘ poetry has not 
been often worfe employed, than in 
dignifying the amorous fury of a 
raving girl.’ She feems to have been 
driven to this defperate a& by the 
violence and cruelty of her uncle and 
guardian, who forced her to a con- 
vent abroad ; and to which circum- 
ftance Pope alludes in one of his Let- 
ters. 





ProLocues or DrypEen AND 
Pope. 


Pore’s Prologue to Addifon’s 
Cato is fuperior to any Prologue of 
Dryden; who, notwithttanding, is fo 
juftly celebrated for this fpecies of 
writing. ‘The prologues of Drya-n 
are fatirical and facetious : this of Pope 
is folemn and fublime, as the fubjec& 
required. Thoie of Dryden contain 
general topics of criticiim and wit, 
and may precede any play wha:foever, 
even tragedy or comedy. This of 
Pope is partucular, aud appropriated 
to the tragedy alone, which it was 
defigned to introduce. 





Rowe. 


Tue genius of Rowe was rather 
delicate and foft, than ftrong and pa- 
thetic. Eis compofitions focth us 
with a tranquil and tender fort of 
complacency, rather than cleave the 
heart with pangs of commiferation. 
His diftreffes are entirely founded on 
the paffion of love. His diétion is 
extremely elegant and chatte, and 
his verfification highly melodious. 
His plays are declamations rather than 
dialogues ; and his chara¢ters are ge- 
neral, and undiftinguifhed from each 
other. Such a furious character as 
that of Bajazet is eafily drawn, and, 
let me add, eafily aéted.—There is a 
want of unity in the fable of Tamer- 
lane. The death’s head, dead body, 
and ftage hung in mourning, in the 
Fair Penitent, are artificial and me- 
chanical methods of affecting an au- 
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dience. Ina word, his playsare mu- 
fical and pleafing poems; but inac- 
tive and unmoving tragedic s. That 
of Jane Shore is, “| think, the mot 
interefting and affecting of any he has 
given us; but probability is fadiv 
violated in it by the ngg'ect of the 
unity of time. For a perfon to be 
fuppofed to be ftarved, during the 
reprefentation of jive acts is a ftriking 
initance of the abfurdity of this viola- 
tion, * * * * * Rowe has taken the 
fable of his Fair Penitent, from the 

Fatal Dowry of Maffinger and Field. 
His very fpirited tranflation of Lucan, 
is perhaps his beft work, and one of 
the beft tranflations in our language, 
of the only claffic, faid Addifon, not 
explained tor the ufe of the dauphin. 


cainiillipliacs 
FENTON. 

Or Pope’s Epitaph on Fenton, it 
is obferved by Dr. Warton, that his 
integrity, learning, and genius, de- 
ferved the charatter therein given, 
and that it was not in any refpect 
overwrought. ‘ His Poems,’ he a idds, 
are not fafliciently read and admired: 
The Epiftle to Southe re, the Ole to 
the Sun, the Fai; Nur, and, above 
all, the Ode to lord Gower, are ex- 
cellent. Akenfide frequenty raid to 
me, that he thought this Ode the beit 
in our language, next to Alexander’s 
Feaft. ‘lL envy Fearon,’ faid Pope - 
to Mr. Walter Harte, ¢ his Loratian 
Epifile to Lambard.’ Parts of Ma- 
riamne are beautiful, and ic ought to 
take its turn on the ftage. 





NEwrTon. 


Newtown was born on the very 
day which Galileo died. When Ram- 
fay was one day complimenting him 

on his difcoveries in philofoph y» he 
anfwered, as I read it in Spence’s 
Anecdotes, ¢ Alas! Iam only like a 
child, picking up pebbles on the thore 
of the great ocean of truth.’ 
* * © & *& 

It is related in Mr. Harris’ MSS. 

that Newion, hearing Handel play 


upon the harpfichord, could find no- 
thing worthy of remark but the elaf- 
ticity of his fingers. At another 
time, having afferted that Terence’s 
plays had no plot, and Bentley (in 
this knowledge his fuperior beyond 
all cont -overfy ;) having copicufly en- 
deavoured to fhew the contrary, he 
concluded as he began, that ‘erence’s 
plays had no plot. At another time, 
being atked his opinion of poetry, he 
quoted a fentiment of Barrow, that it 
was ingenious nonfenfe. 

‘Thus muft it neceflarily happen, 
when men, even the greateft, are 
(according to the common faying) 
got out of their element. No genius, 
perhaps ever exifling, more acute tha: 
his in difcovering true from falfe, in 
the fubjeéts of colour, quantity, and 
motion. Noone had an abler intelle& 
to difcern what exifted from that which 
exifted not. But, among the number 
of things exifting, what were fair, 
beautiful, graceful, elegant, and what 
the contrary ; of this, by thefe ftories, 
one would imagine. he had no con- 
cepiion.’ 

cnmieetiatttinmetes 


SINGULARITIES OF GREAT MEN. 


Dr. Warton produces mary curious 
infances to iliuitrate the folow: ng 
ig 


Unthought of frailties cheat us in the Wife 


Who could have thought, he ob- 
ferves, that Xenophon, during his 
famous retreat, performed many acts 
o: the moft vulgar fuperitition ; that 
Avguftus was alarmed and difpirited 
if he put on a ilipper on his rigat leg 
which thould have been on his left ; 
that Newton once ttudied aftrology ; 
that T'huanus, Dryden. and the chan- 
celior Shattefbury, calculated nativi- 
ties; that Roger Afcham and Dr. 
Whitby were devoted lovers of cock- 
fighting, as was Bayle of mounte- 
banks ; that bifhop Hoadly was often 
rallied by Dr. Clarke for his dread of 
thunder ; taat Henry IV of France, 
was terrified at the jolting of his 
coach ; that Ben Jonfon and Addifon 
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were hard drinkers, and Pope himfelf 
an epicure? The nigit before the bat- 
tle of Blenheim, after a council of war 
had been held in the duke of Marl- 
borough’s tent, at which Louis of 
Baden and prince Eugene had affitted, 
the latter, aft rthe council had broke 
u», ftept back to the tent to commu- 
nicate fomething he had forgot to the 
duke, whom he found giving orders 
to his atd-ds-camp colonel Selwyn 
(who related this fact) at the tabic, 
on which there was now only a firg'e 
taver burning, all the others being 
extinguifhed the moment the council 
was over. ‘ What a man is this,’ 
faid prince Euvene, ‘wao at fuch a 
time can think of faving the ends of 
candles?’ Llifabeth was a coquette, 
and Bacon received a bribe. Dr. 
Bufby had a violent paffion for the 
ftage: it was excited in him by the 
applaufe he received in ating the 
Royal Slave before the king at Chrift 
Church; and he declared, that if the 
rebellion had not broke out, he had 
certainly engaged himfelf as an ator. 
Luther was fo immoderately paffionate, 
that he fometimes boxed Me'anchton’s 
ears ; and Melanchton him(felf was a 
believer in judicial aftrology, and an 
interpreter of dreams. Mazarin and 
Richlieaw were fo fuperftitious as to 
employ and penfion Morin, a pre- 
tender to aitrology, who cait the na- 
tivities of theie two able politicians. 
Nor was Tacitus himfelf, who gene- 
rally appears fupzrior to fuperftition, 
untainted by this folly, as may appear 
from the twenty-fecond chapter of the 
fixth book of his Annals. Men of 
great genius have been fometimes 
compared to the pillar of fire that 
conduéted the Ifraelites, which fre- 
quently turned a cloudy fide toward 
the {pectator. 





Gravity. 

Tue reader may compare a fenfible 
rel ction of Rochefaucau!t’s w:th one 
of tae great Confucius on the fame 
fubject : * Gravity,’ fays the former, 
‘15 a myfterious carriage of the body, 
to cover the defects of the mind.’— 
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* Gravity,’ fays the latter, * is only 
the rind or bark ef wifdom, -but it 
preferves it.’ 





Lorp Gopo.p#Hin. 
Who would not praife Patritio’s high de- 
fert, 
His hand unfain’d, his uncorrupted heart, 
His comprehenfive head! all int'retts 
weich'd, 
All Europe fav'd, yet Britain not betrav’d. 
He thanks you not, his pride is in Pic- 
quette 
Newmarket fame, aad judgusent at a bett. 
This is Pope’s character of lord 
Godolphin, of whom Dr. Warton ob- 
ferves, that * thouph be was a great 
gamefter, yet he was an able and boue/? 
minifter.? 





Dr. Samuet Crarke. 
Ev'n in ai ornament its place remark, 
Nor in an hermitage fet Dr. Clarke. 

Pope himfelf thus farcaftically ex- 
plains this couplet; ¢ Dr. Clarke’s 
buito placed by the queen in the Her- 
mitage, while the doctor daily fre- 
guented the court.’—* But he fhould 
have added,’ fays his more candid 
annotator Warburton, ‘that he fre- 
quented the court—<vith the innccence 
aid difintereflednefs of a hermit,’ 

‘ Thefe lines,’ obferves Dr. War- 
burton, ¢ are as ill-placed and injudici- 
ous as the bulto they were defigned to 
cenjure. Pope imbibed an averfion 
to this excellent man. _ Bolingbroke 
hated Clarke, not only becaufe he 
had written a book which this de- 
clamatory philofopher could not re- 
fute, but becaufe he was a favourite 
of queen Caroline. 





Ho.xHam. 
Behold Villario’s ten years toil complete ; 
His quincunx darkens, his efpaliers meet 5 
The wood fupports the plain, the parts 
unite, 
And ftrength of fhade contends with 
firength of light; ° 
A waving giow the bloomy beds difplay, 
biuthing i bright diverfities of day, 
With filver. quivering rills meand'ring o'er, 
Enjoy them, you! ¥illario can ne more 5 
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Tir'd of the fcene parterres and fountains 
yield, 
He finds at laft, he better likes a field. 
The late earl of Leicefter being 
complimented on the completion of 
his great defign at Holkham in Nor- 
folk, replied, ‘it is a melancholy 
thing to ftand alone in one’s country. 
¥ loclk round; not a houfe is to be 
{een but mine. J am: the giant of 
Giant-caflle, aad have ate up all my 
neighbours.’ 
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BLendeiM. 

Lo, what huge heaps of littlenefs around! 
The whole a labour'd quarry above ground, 

In his Letters, Pope applies this 
expreffion to Bli hein); the mafly 
magnificence of which fir Jofhua Rey- 
nolds always cefended againft the 
common cant of :s being Aravy. By 
Brown’s late improvements, Blen- 
heim is become one cf the finctt ex- 
amples of laying out grounds judici- 
oufly. 


An Account of fame curious EXPERIMENTS 02 CoLouRED SHADOWS, 
contained in a Letter from the celebrated Sir Benjamin Thompfon, 


Count of Rumford, to Sir Jofeph 
Tranfactions. 


Dear Sir, 
INCE my laf letter, being em- 
ployed in the profecution of my 

experiments upon light, J was itruck 
with a very beautiful, ard what to 
me appeared to be a new appearance. 
Defirous of comparing the intenfity 
of the light of a clear {ky by day with 
that of a common wax-candle, | 
darkened my room, and letting the 
day-iight from the north, coming 
through a hole near the top of the 
window-fhutter, fall at an angle of 
about 70° upon a fheet of very fine 
white paper, | placed a burning wax- 
candle in fuch a pofition that its rays 
feil upon the fame paper, and, as 
near as 1 could guefs, in the line of 
reflection of the rays of day-light from 
without; when, interpofing a cylin- 
der of wood, about half an inch in 
diimeter, before the centre of the 
paper, and at the diftance of about 
two inches from its furface, | was 
much furprifed to find that the two 
fhadows projeéted by the cylinder 
upon the paper, initead of being 
merely thades without colour, as | 
expected, the one of them, that which, 
correfponding with the beam of day- 
light, was illuminated by the candle, 
was ycl.ow ; while the other, corref- 
ponding to the light of the candle, 
and confequentiy illuminated by the 
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Banks ; inferted in the Philofophical 


light of the heavens, was of the moft 
beautiful blue that it is poflible to ima- 
gine.—This appearance, which was 
not only unexvected, but was really 
in itfelf in the highef degree ftriking 
and beautiful, I found epon repeated 
trials, and after varying the experi- 
ment in every way I could think of, 
to be fo perfectly permanent, that it 
is abfolutely impoflible to produce two 
fhadows at the fame time, from the 
fame body, the one anfwering to a 
beam of day-iiglt, and the other to 
the light of a candle or lamp, without 
thefe thadows being coloured, the one 
yellow, and the other blue. 

The experiment may very eafily 
be made at any time by day, and al- 
molt in any place, and even by a per- 
fon not in the leaft degree verfed in 
experimental refearches. Nothing 
more is neceflary for that purpofe than 
to take a burning candie into a dark- 
ened room, in the day-time, and open 
one of the window-fhutters a little, 
about half or three-quarters of an inch 
for initance ; when, the candice being 
placed upon a table or ftand, or given 
to an afliftant to hold. in fuch a fitua- 
tion that the rays from the candle 
may meet thofe of day-light from 
without at an angle of about 40° at 
the furface of a fheet of white paper, 
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held in a proper pofition to receive 
them, any folid opake body, a cylin- 
der, or even a finger, held before the 
paper, at the diftance of two or three 
inches, will project two fhadows upon 
the paper, the one blue aud the other 
cllow. 

If the candle be brought nearer to 
the paper, the blue fhadow will be- 
come of a deeper hue, and the yellow 
fhadow will gradually grow fainter ; 
but if it be removed farther off, the 
yellow fhadow will become of a deep- 
er colour, and the blue fhadow will 
become fainter; and the cacdle re- 
maining {tationary in the fame place, 
the fame varieties in the ftrength of 
the tints of the coloured fhadows may 
be produced merely by opening the 
window-fhutter a little more or lefs, 
and rendering the illumination of the 
paper, by the light from without, 
ftronger or weaker. 

By either of thefe means, the co- 
loured fhadows may be made to pafs 
through all the gradations of thade, 
from the deepeft to the lighteft, and 
vice verfa; and it is not a little 
amufing tn fee fhadows thus glowing 
with all the brilliancy of the pureft 
and moft intenfe prifmatic colours, 
then pafling fuddenly through all the 
varieties of fhade, preferving in all 
the mott perfect purity of tint, grow- 
ing ftronger and fainter, and vanifh- 
ing and returning, at command. 

With refpect to the caufes of the 
colours of thefe fhadows, there is no 
doubt but they arife from the different 
qualities of the light by which they 
are illuminated; but how they are 
produced, does not appear to me {o 
evident. That the fhadow corref- 
ponding to the beam of day-light 
which is illuminated by the yellow 
light of a candle, fhould be of a yel- 
lowifh hue, is not furprifing; but 
why is the shadow correfponding to 
the light of the candle, and which is 
illuminated by no other light than the 
apparently white light of the heavens, 
blue? I at firft thought that it might 
arife from the bluenefs of the fky ; but 
finding that the broad day-light re- 


flected from the roof of a neighbour- 
ing houfe, covered with the whiteft 
new-fallen f{now, produced the fame 
blue colour, and, if poilible, of a ftill 


more beautiful tint, I was obliged to - 


abandon that opinion. 

To afcertain, with fome degree of 
precifion, the real colour of a light 
emitted by a candle, I placed alight- 
ed wax-candle, well trimmed, in the 
open air, at mid-day, at a time when 
the ground was deeply covered with 
new-fallen fhow, and the heavens 
were overfpread with white clouds $ 
when the flame of the candle, far 
from being white, as itappears to be 
when viewed by night, was evidently 
of a very decided yellow colour, not 
even approaching to whitenefs. The 
flame of an Argand’s lamp, expofed 
at the fame time in the open air, ap- 
peared to be of the fame yellow hue. 

But the moft ftriking manner of 
fhowing the yellow hue of the light 
emitted by lamps and candles, is by 
expofing them in the direct rays of a 
bright meridian fun. In that fitua- 
tion, the flame of an Argand’s lamp, 
burning with its greateft brilliancy, 
appears in the form of a dead yellow 
femi-tranfparent fmoke. How tran- 
feendently pure and inconceivably 
bright the rays of the fun are, when 
compared to the light of any of our 
artificial illuminators, may be gather- 
ed from the refult of this experi- 
ment, 

It appearing to me very probable 
that the difference in the whitenefs of 
the two kinds of light which were the 
fubjects of the foregoing experiments, 
might fomehow or other be the oc- 
cafion of the different colours of the 
fhadows, I attempted to producé the 
fame effects -by employing two artifi~ 
cial lights of different colours ; and ia 
this 1 fucceeded completely. / 

In a room previoufly darkened, the 
light from two burning wax-candles 
being made to fall upon the white pa- 
per, at a proper angle, in order to 
torm two diftinét thadows of the cy~ 
linder, thefe fhadows were found not 
to be in the leaft coloured ; but vpor 
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interpofing a pane of yellow glafs, ap- 
proaching to a faint orange colour, 
before one of the candles, one of the 
fiadows immediately became yellow, 
and the other blue. When two Ar- 
gand’s lamps were made ufe of, in- 
ftead of the candles, the refult was the 
fame ; the fhadows were conftantly 
and very deeply coloured, the one yel- 
low, approaching to orange, and the 
other blue, approaching to green. I 
imagined that the greenith caft of this 
blue colour was owing either to the 
want of whitenefs of the due light, or 
to the orange hue of the other, which 
it acquired from the glafs. 

When equal panes of the fame yel- 
low glafs were interpofed before both 
the lights, the white paper took an 
orange hue; but the fhadows were, to 
all appearance, without the leaft tinge 
of colour ; but two panes of the yel- 
low glafs being afterward interpofed 
before one of the lights, while only 
one pane remained before the other, 
the colours of the fhadows immedi- 
ately returned. 

The refult of thefe experiments 
having confirmed my fufpicions that 
the colours of the fhadows arofe from 
the different degrees of whitenefs of 
the two lights, I nos endeavoured, 
by bringing day-light to be of the 
fame yellow tinge with candle-light, 
by the interpofition of fheets of co- 
loured glafs, to prevent the fhadows 
being coloured when day-light and 
candie-light were together the fubjects 
of the experiment; and in this I iuc- 
ceeded. I was even able to reverfe 
the colours of the fhadows, by caufing 
the day-light to be of, a deeper yel- 
low than the candle-light. 

In the courle of thefe experiments, 
I obferved that different thades of yel- 
low given to the day-light produced 
very different and cften quite un- 
expefied effedis: thus one fheet of the 
yellow glafs interpofed before the 
beam of day-light, changed the yel- 
low fhadow to a lively violet colour, 
and the blue fhadow to a light green, 
two {beets of the fame glafs nearly de- 
Rroyed the colows gf both the fha- 
4.. 
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dows; and three fheets changed the 
fhadow, which was originally yellow, 
to blue; and that which was blue to 
a purplith yellow colour. 

Whea the beam of day-light was 
made to pafs through a fheet of blue 
glafs, the colours of the fhadows, the 
yellow as well as the blue, were im- 
proved, and rendered in the higheft 
degree clear and brilliant; but when 
the blue glafs was placed before the 
candle, the colours of the thadows 
were very much impaired. 

In order to fee what would be the 
confequence of rendering the candle- 
light of a ftill deeper yellow, I in- 
terpofed before it a fheet of yellow, 
or rather orange-coloured glafs ; when 
a very unexpected and moft beautiful 
appearance took place. The colour 
of the yellow fhadow was changed to 
orange, the blue fhadow remained un- 
changed, and the whole furface of the 
paper appeared to be tinged of a 
moft beautiful violet colour, ap- 
proaching to a light crimfon or pink ; 
almoft exactly the fame hue as | have 
often obferved the diftans fnowy- 
mountains and valleys of the Alps to 
take about fun-fet. Is it not more 
than probable that this hue is in both 
cafes produced by nearly the fame 
combinations of coloured light? Inthe 
one cafe it isthe white fnow iliuminated 
at the fame time by the pureft light 
of the heavens, and by the deep yel- 
low rays from the weit; and in the 
other it is the white paper illuminated 
by broad day-light, and by the rays 
from a burning candle, rendered ftill 
more yellow by being tranfmitted 
through the yellow glafs. ‘The beau- 
tiful violet colour which f{preads itlelf 
over the furface of the paper will ap- 
pear to the greateft advantage if the 
pane of orange-coloured glats be held 
in fuch a manner before the candle, 
that only a part of the paper, half of 
it, for inftance, be atfecied by it, the 


other half remaining white. 


To make thefe experiments with 
more convenience, the pajcr, which 
may be about eight or ten isches 


fquare, fhould be paiicd or giucd 
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down upon a flat pieee of board, 
furnifhed with a ball and focket upon 
the hinder fide of it, and mounted 
upon a ftand, and the cylinder fhould 
be faitened to a {mall arm of wood or 
of metal, projecting forward from the 
bottom of the board for that purpofe. 

A fmall ftand, capable of being 
made higher or lower, as the occafion 
requires, fhould likewife be provided 
for fupporting the candle ; and if the 
board with the paper fattened upon it 
be furrounded with a broad black 
frame, the experiments will be fo 
much the more ftriking and beautiful. 
For ftill greater convenience, I have 
added two other ftands for holding the 
coloured glafs through which the light 
is occafionally made to pafs in its way 
to the white furface upon which the 
fhadows are projected. It will be 
hardly neceffary to add, that, in or- 
der to the experiments appearing to 
the greateft advantage, all light 
which is not abfolutely neceflary to 
the experiment mutt be carefully thut 
out. 

Having fitted up a little apparatus, 
according to the above directions, 
merely for the purpofe of profecuting 
thefe enquiries refpeéting the coloured 
fhadows, I proceeded to make a great 
variety of experiments, fome with 
pointed views, and others quite at 
random, and merely in hopes of 
making fome accidental difcovery that 
might lead to a knowledge of the 
caufes of appearances which ftill feem- 
ed to me to be enveloped in much ob- 
{curity and uncertainty. 

Having found that the fhadows cor- 
refponding to two like wax-candles 
were coloured, the one blue and the 
other yellow, by interpofing a theet 
of yellow glafs before one of them ; 
I now tried what the effect would be 
when blue glafs was made ufe of in- 
ftead of yellow, and I found it to be 
the fame; the fhadows were ftill co- 
loured, the one blue and the other 
yellow ; with the difference, however, 
that the colours of the fhadows were 
reverfed ; that which with the yellow 
glafs was before yellow being now 


blue, and that which was blue being 
yellow. 

I afterward tried a glafs of a bright 
amethyft colour, and was furprifed to 
find that the fhadows ftill continued 
to be coloured blue and yellow. ‘The 
yellow, it is true, had a dirty purple 
caft; but the blue, though a little in- 
clining to green, was neverthelefs a 
clean, bright, decided colour. 

Having no other coloured glafs at 
hand to puth thefe particular enquiries 
farther, I now removed the candles, 
and, opening two holes in the upper 
parts of the fhutters of two neighbour-' 
ing windows, I let into the room, 
from above, two beams of light from 
different parts of the heavens; and 
placing the inftrument in fuch a man- 
ner that two diftin&t fhadows were 
projected by the cylinder upon the pa- 
per, I was entertained by a fucceffion 
of very amufing appearances. The 
fhadows were tinged with an infinite 
variety ofthe moft unexpected, and 
often moft beautiful colours, which, 
continually varying, fometimes flowly 
and fometimes with inconceivable ra- 
pidity, abfolutely fafcinated the eyes, 
and, commanding the moft eager at- 
tention, afforded an enjoyment as new 
as it was bewitching. It was a windy 
day, with flying clouds ; and it feem- 
ed as if every cloud that paffed brought 
with it another complete fucceffion of 
varying hues and moft harmonious 
tints. If any colour cou'd be faid to 
predominate, it was purple; but all 
the varieties of browns, and almoft all 
the other colours I ever remembered 
to have feen, appeared in their turns ; 


and there were even colours which © 


feemed to me to be perfectly new. 
Reflecting upon the great variety 
of colours obferved in thefe laft expe- 
riments, many of which did not ap- 
pear to have the leatt relation to the, 
apparent colours of the light by which 
they were produced, I began to fuf- 
pect that the colours of the fhadows 
might in many cafes, notwithftanding 
their apparent brilliancy, be merely 
an optical deception, owing to con- 
tralt, Ay to fome effe& of the other 
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neighbouring colours upon the eye. 
To determine this fact by a direct 
experiment, I proceeded in the fol- 
lowing manner: having, by mak- 
ing ufe of a flat ruler, inftead of the 
cylinder, contrived to render the fha- 
dows much broader, I fhut out of the 
room every ray of day-light, and pre- 
pared to make the experiment with 
two Argand’s lamps, well trimmed, 
and which were both made to burn 
with the greateft poffible brilliancy ; 
and having affyred myfelf that the 
light they emiited was precifcly of the 
fame colour, by the thadows being 
perfectly colourlefs which were pro- 
jeted upan the white paper, I direét- 
ed a tube about twelve inches long, 
and near an inch in diameter, lined 
with black paper, againit the ccntre 
of one of the broad fhadows; and 
looking through this tube with one 
eye, while the other was clofed, I 
kept my attention fixed upon the fha- 
dow, while an affiftant rep®atedly in- 
terpofed a theet of yellow glafs before 
the lamp, whafe light correfponded to 
the fhadow I obferved, and as often 
removed it. The refult of the expe- 
riment was very ftriking, and fully 
confirmed my fufpicions with refpe¢ 
to the fallacy of many of the appear- 
ances in the foregoing experiments. 
So far from being able to obferve 
any change in the fhadow upon which 
my eye was fixed, I was not able even 
to tell when the yellow glafs was be- 
fore the lamp, and when it was not; 
and though the affiftant often exclaim- 
ed at the itriking brilliancy aod beauty 
of the blue colour of the very fhadow 
I was obferving, I could not diftover 
in it the leaft appearance of any co- 
lour at all. Butas foon as I removed 
my eye from the tube, and contem- 
plated the fhadow with all its neigh- 
bovring accompaniments, the other 
fhadows rendered really yellow by the 
effect of the yellow glafs and the white 
paper, which had likewife from the 
fame caufe acquired a yellowifh hue, 
the fhadow in queftion appeared to 
me, a3 it did to my ailiitant, of a 





beautiful blue colour. J afterward re- 
peated the fame experiment with the 
apparently blue fhadow produced in 
the experiment with day-light and 
candle-light, and with exattly the 
fame refult. 

How far thefe experiments may 
enable us to account for the apparent 
blue colour of the ky, and the great 
variety of colours which frequenily 
adorn the clouds, as alfo what other 
ufeful cbfervations may be drawn from 
them, I leave to philofophers, opti- 
Clans, and painters to determine. In 
the mean time, | believe it is a new 
difcovery ; at leaft it is undoubtedly a 
very extraordinary faét, that the eyes 
are,not always to be believed, even 
with refpeét to the prefence or abfence 
of colours. 

I cannot finifh this letter without 
mentioning one circumttance which 
{truck me very forcibly in all thefe 
experiments upon coloured fhadows, 
and that is, the moft perfect harmony 
which always appeared to fubaft be- 
tween the colours, whatever they 
were, of the two fhadows; and this 
harmony feemed to me to be full as 
perfe&t and pieafing when the fhadows 
were of different tints of brown, as 
when one of them was blue and the 
otier yellow. In fhort, the harmony 
of these colours was in all cafes not 
only very ftriking, but the appear- 
ances were altogether quite enchant- 
ing; and [ never found any body to 
whom I fhowed thefe experiments, 
whofe eyes were not fafcinated with 
their bewitching beauties. I: is, how- 
ever, more than probable, that a great 
part of the pleafure which thefe ex- 
periments afforded to the {peétaiors, 
arofe from the continual changes of 
colour, tint, and fhade with which 
the cye was amufed, and the attention 
kept awake. We are ufed to feeing 
colours fixed and waalterable, hard is 
the folid bodies from which they come, 
and juft as motionlefs ; confequently 
dead, unioterefting, and tirefome to 
the eye; but, in thefe experiments, 
ali is motion, life and beauty. 
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It a 's to me very probable, 
that a Trane profecution of "hele ex- 
periments upon coloured fhadows may 
not only lead to a knowledge of the 
real nature of the harmony of co- 
lours, or the peculiar circumftances 
upon which that harmony depends ; 
but that it may alfo enable us to con- 
ftrué&t inftruments for producing that 
harmony for the entertainment of the 
eyes, in a manner fimilar to that in 
which the ears are entertained by 
mufical founds, I know that attempts 
have already been made for that pur- 


pofe ; but when I confider the means 
employed, I am not furprifed that 
that they did not fucceed. Where 
the flowing tide, the varying fwell, 
the crefcendo is wanting, colours muft 
never remain hard, cold, and inani- 
mate maffes. 

Iam very forry that my more feri- 
ous occupations do not at prefent per- 
mit me to purfue thefe moft enter- 
taining enquiries. Perhaps at fome 
future period I may find leifure to re- 
fume them *. 

Iam, &c. 


* Otto Guericke, Buffon, Mazeas, Beguelin, and many other philofophers, have 
paid attention to the coloured fhadows of bodies which form the fubjeét of this in- 
terefting letter. An abridgement of their obfervations and deductions may be feen in 


Prieftley’s Opticks, page 436.—Count Rumford, is the firft, as tar as know, who 
has fhown that the effect depends not immediately on the nature of the light, but 
principally upon the manner in which the organs of fight, or perhaps the organs of 
thought, (if in truth there be any difference here between them) are affected by the 
fucceffive aStions they undergo.—The colours called accidentai, which are rendered 

rmanent for a time, after the impreffion of bright objects upon the eye, and the ef-, 
fects of lefs forcible impreffions, for which the laft quoted work, page 631, and the 
authors there referred to, may be confulted :—the harmony and difcord of colours, 
probably arifing from the pleafure or difguft afforded by the admixture of an accidental 
colour with a new fenfation, or real colour ;—-the phenomena of dazzling, which is of 
the fame nature as this laft combination ;—and the general arrangement and inferences 
to be found in the Zoonomia of Darwin, all bear evident relation to the facts exhibited 
by count Rumford, and open a wide field for curious refearch. N. 


ON RELIGION: AN ESSAY. 








Exrcron is a term of fuch ge- 

neral application, that it would 
be an endlefs tafk to attempt a f{pecific 
and particular difcuffion of each fepe- 
rate fyftem of divine faith and wor- 
fhip, to which it is affixed. Many 
difficulties would occur in fuch an un- 
dertaking ; and the refult would be 
productive of little advantage, either 
to curiofity or improvement. But it 
fould feem, that any endeavour 
briefly to elucidate or explain its 
meaning, as confined to religion in 
general, may not only meet with at- 
tention but alfo deferve approba- 
tion. 

Religion, abftractedly confidered, is 
“fimply that fyftem of worlhip and 
adoration of the Almighty, which a 
belief in the exiftence of a fupreme 
Being dictated to mankind, as a duty 
tmeumbent on them toward their Cg¢a- 


tor. This imperfeét belief, acquired 
by natural and phyfical difquifitions, 
was progreflively improved and con- 
firmed by gradual revelations, until 
the great Author of our religion de- 
clared thofe further and neceffary 
truths to mankind, which unenlight« 
ened reafon could never have difco- 
vered; but which, from their inefti- 
mable value, defervedly obtained a 
{upernatural affiftance in difclofing 
them 1o the world. Our fyftem of 
faith, confequently became more re- 
fined and extended; and embraced 
objects the moft beneficial to mankind, 
as refulting from thofe fpiritual doc- 
trines and moral precepts, explained 
and prattically laid down by our glo- 
rious Redeemer. In this complex 
fignification, religion may be defined. 
Virtue as founded upon reverence of 
God, and expectation of future re- 
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wards or punifhments. The reve- 
rence of God arifes from an adopted 
knowledge of the attributes of his di- 
vine Nature; and which, to a re- 
flecting mind, will fuggeft the un- 
deniable propricty of making every 
return in our power for the benefits 
received from a gracious and merci- 
ful Providence, by purfuing that line 
of conduct moft agreeable and pleafing 
tohim. To conine our gratitude to 
mere external obfervances of refpect 
and prayers of fupplication and thanki- 
giving, would, in fact, be very defi- 
cient in aniwering thofe purpofes of 
Chrifianity, which inculcate meek- 
nefs and peace and good will toward 
all men, as the furett evidences of our 
faith in its moit important truths. It 
is therefore on the foundation of this 
reverence to.God, that we are to 
raife the fuperftructure of morality ; 
which, from this confideration, be- 
comes more pure ard dilinterefted 
than the mofl complete fyftem of ethics 
can poffibly be, without fuch noble 
and exalted motives for a liberal and 
unconfined practice. Virtue is called 
forth into active exercife, as our faith 
in the Almighty is fincere. The de- 
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fire of pleafing and the fear of offend- 
ing him, add to the vigour of reafon, 
in oppofing all thofe irregularities and 
excefies, to which our probationary 
ftate and frail nature are expofed, 
and eventually reduce our evil pro- 
penfities to fubjection : while, on the 
other hand, the duties of life, in the 
parent, the citizen, and the friend, 
are ‘tri€tly attended to, and the dif- 
trefies and wants of our fellow crea- 
tures are liberally relieved and affifted 
by genuine charity and benevolence, 
‘l hus encouraged by the teftimony of. 
an approving confcience and expecta- 
tion of future reward, our lives are 
cheerfully {pent in the fervice of God 
and man: and the feeds of vice are 
checked in their infant growth by the 
juit dread of divine wrath. ‘The dan- 
gerous and vifionary abfurdities of 
zealots and enthufiails, and the daring 
and impious confidence of infidels are 
alike difcarded by the connection of 
religion with morality. Our devotions 
will be rational as our lives will be in- 
nocent and exemplary ; conducive at 
once to our own happinefs, and to the 
felicity of others. 
R. D. 


Anecpores of the late W1Lt1AM Earl of MansFizip, and of other 
eminent Perfons : Concluded from Page 124. 


Lorp MawnsFieELp was in the ha- 
bits of intimacy with bifhop Trevor, 
who being much indifpofed, lord 
Mansfield called to fee him; and while 
he was in the room with the bifhop’s 
fecretary for a minute, the late Dr. 
Addington, his phyfician, was brought 
in a chair by iwo able-bodied chair- 
men, who were proceeding to carry 
him up ftairs, pale and wan, and much 
debilitated, to his patient. The bi- 
fhop’s fecretary, fearing that his lord 
would be low-fpirited at fuch a {cene, 
begged of lord Mansfield to interpofe 
aid goup firft. ‘The quicknefs of the 
reply could not fail to be treafured up ; 
it was, ‘ By no means; let him go; 
you know nothing of human nature ; 
the bifhop will be put in good fpirits 
on fecing any one in a worfe condi- 


tion than himfelf.? Lord Mansfield 
was prophetic ; and, on Dr. Adding- 
ton’s taking leave, the chairmen had 
no fooner quitted the room with the 
fick-fare than the bifhop humoroufly 
faid, ‘I fear the crows will foon have 
my excellent phyfician:’ but in this 
he was mittaken, Bithop Trevor died 
inafew weeks. Dr. Addington lived 
many years after he had been confign- 
ed to the crows by his princely pa- 
tient the bifhop of Durham. 

Another initance of his knowledge 
of mankind occurred when the public 
opinion was much agitated, and every 
one formed his own, as to the pro- 
priety of profecuting Mr. Wilkes. In 
converfation with iome friends, lord 
Mansfield faid, ‘I am decidedly a- 
gaint the profecution, His conte. 
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quence will die away if you will let 
him alone ; but, by public notice of 
him, you will increafe his confe- 
quence ; the very thing he covets, 
and has in full view.’ 


———EoO 


Tue fecurity and good government 
of the ifland of Jamaica depending in 
a great degree on the due exercile of 
martial law, or from other motives of 
found policy, the fa&t is incontroverti- 
ble, that in a military officer are often 
united the high officers of governor- 
general and chancellor. 

A general officer, who was very 
diffident of his ability to decide pro- 

erly, by intuition, as it were, in a 

ourt of Equity, applied to lord 
Mansfield for advice, who anfivered : 
* General, you have a found head, 
and a good heart; take courage, and 
you will do very well, in your new 
occupation, in a court of equity. 
My advice is, to make your decrees 
as your head and your heart dictate, 
to hear both fides patiently, to decide 
with firmnefs in the beft manner you 
can; but be careful not to aflfign your 
reafons, fince your determinations may 
be fubftantially right, although your 
reafons may be very bad, or effenti- 
ally wrong.’ 

{f common fame may be credited 
on this occafion, it is faid, that, as 
foon as the learned counfel had finifh- 
ed their arguments, the chancellor 
fe his military capacity) ordered the 

rums to beat a few minutes, the mu- 
fic of which drove, as he was pleafed 
to fay, a great deal of the law-argu- 
ments out of his head, and enabled 
him the better, in the capacity of 
chancellor, to decide with firmnefs, 
and form his own decree. Be that as 
it may, the probability of the fact, as 
well as of the effe&t of a noife, feems 
to acquire additional ftrength by a 
modern anecdote. A very dignified 
legal character in this country, diftin- 
guithed not only for fterling fenfe, but 
alfo for effufions of wit and pleafantry, 
when a famous cafe of appeal was de- 

ermined in dom, proceram againt his 


decree, in ftepping into his coach, or- 
dered his coachman to drive faft over 
the ftones; adding afide to his offi- 
cers, ‘ the noife will drive all dif- 
agreeable ideas out of my _ head.’ 
The plan fucceeded very well till an 
old woman, at the croffing into St. 
Martin’s-lane, occafioned the coach- 
man humanely to ftop. The lord- 
keeper, wondering at the caufe, ore 
dered his purfe-bearer to afk the coach- 
man why he drew up, who replied, 
«I know my matter would not have 
me kill the poor old woman. She is 
almoft under the horfes feet.” The 
lord-keeper, finding fhe was not any 
longer in danger, wittily replied, 
* Suppofe he had killed her—take her 
to the houfe of lords, and they will 
undo all we had done.” 

Again, lord Mansfield is faid to 
have given wholefome and pithy ad- 
vice to a friend who was prevailed on 
to act in the commiffion of the peace : 
* Keep your reafons within your own 
breaft; be not too hafty in com- 
mon cafes of granting warrants, be- 
fore you have tried the effect of a 
fummons ; and, above all, be careful 
that good intentions are the govern- 
ing principle, fince we generally judge 
of the intentions of a magiftrate.’ 

The late Mr. Madan, who, about 
the year 1756, changed his bar-gown 
for a clerical one, having written a 
pamphlet, wherein he arraigned the 
miftaken lenity of the judges in 
too frequently reprieving capital of- 
fenders, was prefent, either as a ma- 
giftrate or one of the grand jury, at 
the affizes held at Eaft Grinftead in 
Suifex, fome years ago, which proved 
to be a maiden one. On the fheriff 
expreffing his happinefs in prefenting 
the white gloves to his lordfhip, as 
the emblem of purity, the chief juftice 
pleafantly obferved, *« Mr. Madan too 
will have a fingular pleafure on this 
occafion, becaufe there is no con- 
demned prifoner to be reprieved.’ 


— ae 


Te early maturity of Mr. Mur- 
ray’s mind procured him the friends 
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fhip and patronage of thofe who were 
much older than himfelf, and the na- 
tural eafe and vivacity of his conver- 
fation commanded the efteem of age 
and experience on the one hand, and 
the reverence of youth on the other, 
to a very late period of his ife. Many 
inftances might with facility be re- 
peated, but the feiection of a few will 
probably be deemed {ufficient to il- 
juftrate this leading feature in the 
chara&er of lord Mansfield. This 
lefs auguft, yet endearing trait of a 
good and great man, ‘ cheerfulnefs in 
old age.” 

Sir Thomas Parker, late lord chief 
baron of the exchequer, whofe name 
cannot be mentioned without pro- 
found refpe&, was one morning ho- 
noured with a vifit by the chief juf- 
tice, and when in eafy converfe, talk- 
ing about their venerable ages, fir 
‘Thomas obferved, your lordfhip and 
myfelf are not at fixes and fevens, but 
at fevens and eights. Lord Mansfield 
was in fact in his feventy-eighth year, 
and fir Thomas in his eighty-feventh. 
The younger chief pleafantly turned 
the converfation by faying, ‘ Poh! 
fir Thomas, let you and I talk about 
the young ladies, and not dwell on old 
age.’ 

Each of thefe venerable chiefs en- 
joyed in an uncommon degree, to a 
very advanced period of life, the 
greateft of all bleflings: Mens fana in 
corpore fano. It may be deemed wor- 
thy of remark, that each of them 
clofed the fcene of life in the eighty- 
ninth year of his age, and that if ever 
the auimated picture of a heathen phi- 
lofopher, of the mind of a good man, 
was applicableto more than one, the 
open, inielligent, dignified, yet pla- 
cid countenance of each of thefe chiefs, 
was refpectively a fair index of the 
mind. ¢ Si nobis animum boni viri, 
liceret_ infpicere, O quam pulchram 
faciem, quam fanéiam, quam ex mag- 
nifico placedcque, fulgentem videre- 
mus! Nemo illuma mabilem, qui non 
iisaul veuerabilem diceret.” Seneca, 


3 


Iw his invaluable and inftrufive 
letters to the late duke of Portland, 
on the ftudy of ancient and moderh 
hiftory, he recommends for the ftudy 
of modern hiftory, the beft writers of 
the Hiftory of France, as the Alpha 
of his ftudy. It is therefore lefs to be 
wondered, that the French revolution 
fhould have made a deep impreffion 
on his mind, at the very advanced 
age he had attained, when his friend 
and phyfician, Dr. Turton, attended 
him at Kenwood about this period. 
Here the phyfician was diverted from 
his attention to his patient’s health by 
lord Mansfield’s turning the fubject, 
and humoroufly faying, ‘ inftead of 
dwelling on an old man’s pulfe, let 
me afk you, doctor, what you think of 
this wonderful French revolution.’ 
The modeft anfwer was, ‘ it is more 
material to know what your lordthip 
thinks of it.’ 

Lord Mansfield, without the leat 
interval of fufpenfion, began : 

‘ My dear Turton, how can any 
two teafonable men think differently 
on the fubjeét. A nation which, for 
more than twelve centuries, has made 
a con/picuous figure in the annals of 
Europe. A nation where the polite 
arts firft flourifhed in the northern he- 
mifphere, and found an afylum againft 
the barbarous incurfions of the Goths 
and Vandals. A nation whofe philo- 
fophers and men of fcience cherifhed 
and improved civilization, and graft- 
ed on the feudal fyftem, the beft of 
all fyftems, their laws refpeéting the 
defcents and various modifications of 
territorial property. ‘To think that a 
nation like this fhould not, in the 
courfe of fo many centuries, have 
learned fomething worth preferving, 
fhould not have hit upon fome little 
code of Jaws, or afew principles fuf- 
ficient to form one. Ideots! who in- 
ftead of retaining what was valuable, 
found, and energetic, in their contti- 
tution, have at once funk into barba- 
rity, loft fight of firft principles, and 
brought forward a farrago of laws fit 
for Botany Bay! It is enough to fill 
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the mind with aftonifhment and ab- 
horrence! A conftitution like this 
may furvive that of an old man, but 
nothing lefs than a miracie can pro- 
tect, and tranfmit it down to potte- 
rity !? 

Their own celebrated M. de Mon- 
tefquieu inculeated better advice. In 
fpeaking of gothic government he 
obferved, 

«Il fat d’abord mélé d’ariftocratic 
et de la monarchie. I] avoit cet in- 
convenient gue le bas peuple y étoit 
eflave; c’étoit un bon government 
qui avoit en foi la capacité de devenir 
meilleur.’ 

The defect in the old conftitution 
was here clearly pointed out, and the 
allufion to a better conftitution is too 
perfpicuous to be filently paffed over. 

he inherent power of forming a 
third eftate which our anceftors have 
happily and fuccefsfully exercifed ; 
the long and uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of that vigorous, mixed, and 
better government, to which the au- 
thor of the Spirit of Laws alluded, and 
which conftitutes the paladium of our 
happy conftitution, ought to be re- 
vered by every good citizen of the 
prefent gerieration, and by grateful 
poiterity, as the greateft of all blef- 
fings ! 


a 


Ir is much to be lamented that the 
luftre of the fineft parts is frequently 
tarnifhed by avarice in old age; yet 
the curious reader, by examining the 
will and cod:cils of the earl of Manf 
field, will not, from thefe premifes, be 
induced to draw a conclufion’ unfa- 
vourable to the caufe of liberality, tie 
calls of humanity, or the feelings of 
a grateful heart. 

Some there are who will take away 
from, or diveit teftamentary dona- 
tions of all kind of merit, on the {core 
of a man’s giving that to another 
which he cannot himfelf enjoy any 
longer. Characters like thefe, who 
are fo thrifty of praife, will be dif- 
pofed to afk, how did his lordfhip 


manage his ample: fortune while he 
lived? To -thefe, the author begs 
leave to anfwer—not in purchafing 
large domains—not in being a great 
ftockholder ; but in lending his mo- 
ney on real fecurities, or by way of 
mortgage, at fair and moderate in- 
tereft. A declaration has frequenily 
been afcribed to him, in the public 
prints, that when his guefts expreffed 
furprize that he did not buy more 
land, or fpeculate with his large for- 
tune in the funds; his lordfhip, as has 
been afferted, anfwered : 

«The man who buys lands has 
principal without intereft; while he 
who lays out his fortune in the funds 
has intereft without principal.’ But 
the author can, from the beft autho- 
rity, fay, that his lordfhip difavowed 
his having made any fuch anfwer or 
declaration. 

The inftances wherein he manifeft- 
ed his approbation of moderate in- 
tereft on mortgages are not a little 
curious. Upon the fame eftate and 
in money-tranfaétions with the fame 
land-owner, he had fometimes of his 
own choice, different rates of intereft, 
for which he affigned the following 
reafon : that he fhould deem it harth 
to raife, in time of war, or national 
diftrefs, an old mortgage to five per 
cent. but if the mortgager was fo bad 
a manager as to want more money at 
fuch a period, he muft pay the in- 
tereft of the day, that 1s, legal in- 
tereft for it, although he paid lefs for 
the other. Thus a good old fecurity 
was refpectfully treated, like one of 
his good old fervants ! 

But this is not all; many years ago 
application was made to him for the 
loan of a large fum of money to pay 
off a mortgage originally made by a 
nobleman to |—d W. M » to 
the principal and intereft of which his 
immaculate fon J. M. efquire, of fa- 
mous memory, became intitled. An 
introduction to the latter was of dan- 
gerous tendency, fo accommodating 
and attentive was he at all times and 
feafons, * Nodes atque dies patet atré 
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janua ditis.? His door inftantaneoufly 
flew open, to relieve the wants and 
diftrefles of young men of fafhion and 
large fortunes, whofe prudence hap- 
pened to be difproportionate to their 
fortunes, and who thought too fa- 
vourably of the terms on which loans 
from this Gamaliel of goodnefs were 
obtained. In his own phrafe he be- 
gan with his young friends gently, in 
half and half, that is, by advancing 
half at legal intereft, on good fecu- 
rity, and the other on annuities at fix 
or feven years purchafe, which, on an 
average, produced a temporary in- 
come of ten per cent. or thereabouts. 
Many, too many, volatile and un- 
thinking young men of family and 
fortune have feverely felt the dire ef- 
feéts of a corroding canker-worm of 
this nature. To relieve from fuch 
imminent danger lord Mansfield was, 
on this and various other occafions, 
generoufly difpofed ; but the Hercu- 
lean tafk of fubduing the Gamaliel 
J. M. who lamented that he was in 
danger of lofing a fine harveft, re- 
mained to be accomplifhed. Requi- 
fition being made to him for a copy 
of the abftraét of title to lay before 
lord’s Manstfield’s counfel, introduced 
a conference betwcen Mr. J. M. and 
iis counfel perfedly novel. 

The client anxioufly defired an opi- 
nion of his counfel, how far the law 
would protect him in keeping his iron- 
cheit locked, and in refufing to pro- 
duce any evidence of title whatever, 
becaufe {uch produétion, would be in- 
jurious in the extreme to his future 
ichemes of drawing on the young no- 
bleman by degrees till he had got him 
completely into his toils. 

The anfwer was, that no gentleman 
ever refufed to comply with a requifi- 
tion of that kind. ¢ Sir,’ replied the 
dient, ‘you forget the queftion put to 
you. I! afk you again and again, 
to far will the law proteét me in the 
refulal?? Delighted with the an- 
fwer, that the law would protest him, 
if he fate on his iron-cheit, till the 
principal and intereft was tendered to 
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him, he withdrew, and determined to. 
take his feat accordingly. So Rich- 
ard, the fon of the great ufurper 
Cromwell, entertained himfelf pri- 
vately at Hoddefdon, in Hertfordfhire, 
crying out, * Here I fit on the lives 
and fortunes of all the good people of 
England,’ meaning the addreffes pre- 
fented to Cromwell and himfelf. 

The triumph of the mcrtgagee was 
not of long continuance. The curious 
conference in Lincoln’s-inn between 
Mr. J. M. and his counfel having 
been related to lord Mansfield, he ob- 
ferved, with great ferioufnefs and dig- 
nity, that he now faw more clearly the 
propriety and the merit of the efforts, 
to extricate the borrower from the 
iron-hand, as well as the iron-cheft, 
of the lender—that the counfel and 
friend of the former fhould not be dif- 
appointed, if he could, from his know- 
ledge of the nobleman’s fituation, fay, 
that the large fum might be fafely ad- 
vanced for a fhort period, ona fim- 
ple bond, until a proper fecurity could 
be prepared. Armed with this gene- 
rous fupply the parties met, the bank- 
notes were placed on the table, when 
the difappointed poor mortgagee ob- 
jected to the tender; but, ultimately, 
on being told he might fit on his iron- 
cheft, remain a prifoner in his own 
houfe till fterling coin from a banking- 
houfe was produced and a legal tender 
made, the ftrong box was relutantly 
opened ; the title-deeds, with ftill 
greater reluctance, were reftored ; 
and in the act of reftitution, the 
mortgagee feemed to cry, like Othello, 
* Alas! Othello’s occupation’s gone !’ 

The merit of this fignal fervice of 
the temporary loan of a large fum on 
bond was greatly enhanced by its be- 
ing lent to a gentleman of whom lord 
Mansfield had very little perfonal 
knowledge. So the wine and oil ad- 
iminiftered to the wounded man in fa- 
cred hiftory, who had the misfortune 
to fall among robbers, were more me- 
ritorious 2éts of beneficence, and. as. 
it were, ainiracle of mercy, by their 
having been conferred on a itranger.. 
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INJUSTICE DETECTED AND PUNISHED. 


Auomet Effendi, dey of Al- 

giers, about the middle of the 
prefent century, was reckoned the 
mott able, and likewife the moft equi- 
table of thofe princes who have for 
many years governed the Algerines. 
His promotion to fovereign power 
was involuntary ; for he, no doubt, 
dreaded the fate of his predeceffors, 
of whom no lefs than twenty-three 
perifhed by violent deaths. He was 
compelled, neverthelefs, by the ja- 
niflaries, to accept of a dignity, 
which, notwithitanding his juftice 
and fagacity, proved as fatal to him- 
felf as to former princes; for he alfo, 
a fhort time after his advancement, 
fell by affaffination. The following 
inftance of his juftice, in which, how- 
ever, his procedure was fomewhat 
fummary, was alfo, and certainly with 
as much reafon, accounted an inftance 
of his fagacity.—Slaves among the 
Algerines are permitted either by 
fhop-keeping or otherwife, and on 
paying their mafters a certain fum, 
to earn a little money for themfelves. 
This they employ, and very fre- 
quently do employ, in purchafing 
their freedom. Ai flave, named Al- 
moullah, kept an oil-fhop; and found 
his gains increafe fo very faft, that 
he foon accumulated feventy zequins, 
amounting to about thirty pounds 
ite:ling. Other fifty zequins would 
have procured him his freedom. 
Fearing, however, as he was reckoned 
wealthy, that he might be robbed, 
and have no redrefs, he gave his mo- 
ney in truft to a moor, who lived in 
his neighbourhood ; and in whofe 
friendfhip, as well as integrity, he 
had the utmoft confidence. His pro- 
fits foon afterward became fo con- 
fiderable, that he found himfelf in 
poffeffion of the fifty zequins he fo 
earneftly wifhed for. He thus anti- 
cipated, with fecret rapture, his deli- 
very from bondage and return to his 
native land. Repairing, therefore, to 
his moorifh friend, he faid to him, 
* How much beholden am I, worthy 
Hadgi, to your goodnefs, in having 


taken charge of my little earnings ? 
I now intend, as I have gained where- 
withal to procure my liberty, to make 
the beft bargain I can with my maf- 
ter, and return to my friends and 
kindred. I will, therefore, relieve 
you of the charge you fo kindly un- 
dertook.’ Hadgi beheld him, or pre- 
tended to behold him, with a look of 
aftonifhment ; he affected to believe 
him mad; and denied his having any’ 
knowledge whatever of the tranf- 
action he alluded to. Almoullah ne- 
verthelefs infifted peremptorily on 
having his money reftored to him. 
After much altercation, the moor, 
apprehending that he could not other- 
wile fecure the poffeflion of what he 
had fo unjuftly retained, ran to the 
palace of Mahomet, whom he found 
adminiftering juftice ; and raifing his 
voice, intreated that he would puniftt 
a flave for afperfing his ‘ untainted 
character.” But Almoullah, confcious 
of his integrity, had undauntedly fol+ 
lowed him; and obtaining leave of 
the dey, he told his ftory, with cirs 
cumftantial firmnefs, and then profs 
trated himfelf on the carpet, at the 
foot of the throne. Mahomet, hav- 
ing heard him, beckoned to a chia 
oux, or miniiter of juftice: * Go, 
faid he, ‘to the houfe of Hadgi, 
fearch it narrowly, and bring hither 
a!l the money you find in it.’ The 
chiaoux bowed, obeyed, and foon 
after returned. The dey havin 
then ordered a new earthen pot with 
clean water poured into it, and chare 
coal fire to be placed before him, he 
put the pot on the fire, and when the 
water boiled, he threw in the money. 
Soon after, having taken it out, and 
letting the water ftand till it cooled, 
he found on the furface a thick greafy 
feum. This convincing him, that 
the money belonged to the oil-man, 
he inftantly reftored it to him: and, 
at the fame time, gave a fign to the 
chiaoux, who, dragging away the 
felf-condemned and conviéted moor, 
fixed his head, without lofs of time, 
on the wall of the city. 
Aaz 
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18}7 |29,50164 |65 |63}4 = 1] + more wind sw. fine and fhowery 
2 }29555|68 |66 |48}2 ] ssw 2]- Clear night 
1917 |29265| 5955} 54 }56}2 s 1] - thowcrs 
2 |29.58|66 |66 448) 2 s 2}. thowers. wind w and cloudy eve, clear 
20|7 |29578) 59 164 15315 | sswa]: tain 
2 |29:77|61 165 | 56) 5 | ssw 2) little rain. fine 
2117 129930] 58 |}93 |s3|2 | wsw2 
2 }29,80\62 |66 }4:{2 w 2]. fhowers, fine 
2217 |30,00} 53 | 61,5} 51)2 w 1] - cloudy 
N |2 | 30,03; 64 |64 |451)5 |wnw 1]: little wet 
2317 13006155 | 61,5153] 5 w 1} hazy. chiefly fine 
2'130,06|65 |64 |4%|4 |wxw 1]. thower. fine. cloudy night 
2417 139230157 | 62 153)4 [xxwi 
2 130,10}97 | 64,5149] 4 wt. very cloody night. lightning, little wet ; 
2517 |29:94|53:95194 15615 s 3 |. little wet at times [raia 
2 129,94}63 166 153] 5 | ssw 1 | lirtte wet. fine. clear night 
26}7 [29,06|53 |62 |[sa2|1 | ssw1| foggy. fine 
2 129,88)09 |65 | 5c]2 s 2}. cloudy eve. little wet: rain 
27]7 |29:80}63 }66 Joc] 5 s 1]: fine 
2 129:79}69 | 63,5) 51] 2 sw 1|. cloudy eve; rain 
2817 129577193 | 07 |57]5 | ssw ryjlittle rain: more wind 
2$29,7715S 163 |s59]5 | ssw 2]. little wet. chiefly fine 
2917 |29,82151,5166 [5714 s 1}. litrle wet 
2 129,77}69 | 63 5714 s 2}. thunder and much rain. fine night : thunder 
30}7 | 29,67 | 61,5} 66,5 | 58] 3 | wsw | hazy. fhowery, fine [and rain 
2 | 29579 } 60,5 | 68 43} 2 sw 2]. clear eve 
3017 529981157 164 155] 4 sw 4 | hozy, fine: little wet 
2 127,791 56,5166 | 5013 | ssw #| cloudy night; little saiq 
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Remarks on the State of the AiR, VEGETATION, Gc, Auguft 1797. 


5: OMMON heath in flower. No peaches or mulberries, the latter 
feem to be deftroyed in general.—12z. The firft fair day in this month. 
Rain has been very predominant, there only being four fair days in the whole 
month ; and Maen &. was alfo frequent. The air has by this continued in 4 
temperate ftate, the range of the thermometer being only from 53 to 72, and 
the medium 62. 
Rain 3 inches 6 hundredths. 


OssERVATIONS on the Diseases in Auguft 1797. 


MD peg ce: was prevalent at the beginning of the month, as is ufual 
at this feafon of the year; yet, notwithitanding the long continuance of 
wet weather, it neither proved very violent or of long duration. Other com- 

aints, particularly epidemic ones, were rare; {mallpox and meafles were 
eldom met with, particularly the former. Inflammations of the throat now 
and then occurred, attended by enlargement of the tonfils, and ending oc- 
cafionally in fuppuration. An efflorefcence of the fkin, unaccompanied by 
fever, was pretty common, particularly among children: it was evidently 
occafioned by acidity colleéted in the ftomach and bowels, and immediately 
difappeared on the ufe of gentle purgatives. This month feems to have been 
the healthieft of the year; according to the bills of mortality, the burials are 
1086 between the 1{t and zgth of Auguft, being 277 lefs than between the 
zgth of June, and the 31/t of July preceding, 


CHARACTER of Sir PETER Paut RusBewns, the celebrated 
; Flemifh Painter. 


' [By the late Sir Jofhua Reynolds.} 











HE works of men of genius 
alone, where great faults are 
united with great beauties, afford 
roper matter for criticifm.—Genius 
is always eccentric, bold, and daring ; 
which at the fame time that it com- 
mands attention, is fure to provoke 
criticifm. It is the regular, cold, and 
timid compofer, who eicapes cenfure, 
and deferves no praife. 

The elevated fituation on which 
Rubens ftands in the efteem of the 
world, is alone a fufficient reafon for 
fome examination of his pretenfions. 

His fame is extended over a great 
part of the continent, without a rival ; 
and it may be juitly faid, that he has 
enriched his country, not in a figura- 
tive fenfe only, by the great ex- 
amples of art which he left, but by 
what fome would think a more folid 
advantages the wealth ariiing from 


the concourfe of ftrangers whom his 
works continually invite to Antwerp, 
which would otherwife have little to 
reward the vifit of a connoifleur. 

To the city of Duffeldorp he has 
been an equal benefactor. ‘The gal- 
lery of that city is confidered as con- 
taining one of the greateft collections 
of pictures in the world; but if the 
works of Reubens were taken from 
it, 1 will venture to affert, that this 
great repofitory would be reduced to, 
at leait, half its value. 

To extend his glory ftill further, he 
gives to Paris one of its moft itriking 
features, the Luxembourg gallery ; and 
if to thefe we add the many towns, 
churches, and private cabinets, where 
a fingle picture of Rubens confers 
eminence, we cannot hefitate to place 
him in the fir rank of illuftrious 
painters. 
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Though I ftill entertain the fame 
generat opinion both in regard to his 
excellenciés and his defects, yet hav- 
ing now feen his greateft compof- 
tions, where he has more means of 
difplaying thofe parts of his art in 
wich he particularly. excelled, my ef- 
timation of his genius is of courfe 
raifed. It is only in large compofi- 
tions that his powers feem to have 
room to expand themfelves. They 
really increafe in proportion to the 
fize of the canvas on wiiith they are 
to be difplayed. His fuperiority is 
not feen in eafel-piftures, nor even in 
detached parts of his greater works ; 
which are feldom eminently beantiful. 
Je does not lie in an attitade, or in 
any peculiar expreffion, but in the ge- 
neral effect, in the genius which pet- 
wades and illuminates the whole. 

I remember to have obferved in a 
pixtare of Diatreci, which I faw ina 
private cabinet at Bruffels, the eon- 
trary effect. In that performance 
there appeared to be a total abfetice 
of this pervading genius; though 
every individual figure was correctiy 
drawn, and to the aétiot: of each as 
careful an attention was paid, as if it 
were a fet academy figure. Here 
feemed to be nothing left to chance ; 
all the nymphs. (the fubjec&t was the 
Bath of Diana) were what the ladies 
call ia attitudes; yet, without being 
able to cenfure it for incorreétnefs or 
aay other defe&, 1 thought it one of 
the coldeft aud molt infipid pictures: 1 
ever beheld. 

The works of Rubens have that 
peculiar property always attendant on 
genius, to attract attention, and eén- 

orce admiration, in fpite of all their 
faults. It is owing to this fafcinating 
power that the performances of thole 
painters with which he is furrounded, 
though they have, perhaps, fewer de- 
feéts, yet appear fpiritlefs, tame, and 
infipid; fuch as the altar-pieces of 
Crayer, Schutz, Segers, eta 


Tyfens, Van Bulen, and the reft. 
They are done by men whofe hands, 
and indeed all their faculties, appear 
to have been cramped and contned ; 
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and it is evident that every thing they 
did was the effeét of great labour and 
pains. ‘The productions of Rubens, 
on the contrary, feem to flow with a 
freedom and prodigality, as if they 
coft him nothing ;. and to the general 
animation of the compofition, there is 
always a correfpondent {pirit in the 
execution of the work. ‘The.ftriki 

brilliancy’ of his colours, and their 
lively oppofition to each other, the 
flowing liberty and freedom of his 
outline, the animated pencil with 
which every objet is touched, all con- 
tribute to awaken and keep alive the 
attention of the fpeétator ; awaken in 
him, in fome meafure, correfpondent 
fenfations, arid make him feel a degree 
of that enthafiafm with which the 


primer was carried a To this 
we add the complete uniformity in all 


the parts of the work, fo that the 
whote feems to be conduéted, and 

row out of one mind; every thing 
as Of 2 piéce, and fits its place. Even 
his tafte of drawing and of form ap- 
pears tO corfrefpond better with his 
colouring and compofition, than if he 
had adopted any other manner, though 
that manner, fimply confidered, might 
be better ; it is here as in perfonal at- 
tractions = there is frequently found a 
certain agreement and:correfpondence 
in the whole together, whi¢h i often 
more captivating than mere regular 
beauty. 

Rubens appears to have had that 
confidence in himfclf, which it is ne- 
ceflary for every artift to aflume, 
when he has finifhed his ftudies, and 
may venture, in fome meafure, to 
throw afide the fetters of authority ; 
to confider the rules as fubjeét to his 
controul, and not himfelf fubjeét ta 
the rules; to rifk and to dare extra- 
ardinary attempts without a guide, 
abandoning himfelf. to his ows fenfa- 
tions, and depending. upon them. To 
this confidence muit be imputed that 
originality of manner by which he 
may be truly faid to have extended 
the limits of the art. After Rubens 
had made up his manner, he never 


looked aut of ‘himfelf for affittange: 
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there is confequently very little in his 
works, that appears to Le taken from 
other mafters. If he has borrowed 
any thing, he has had the addrefs to 
change and adapt it fo well te the 
reft of his work, that the theft is not 
difcoverable. 

Befide the excellency of Rubens in 
thefe general powers, he poffeffed the 
true art of imitating. He faw the ob- 
jeéts of nature with a painter’s eye ; 
he faw at once the predominant fea- 
ture by which every object is known 
and diftinguifhed ; and as foon as feen, 
it was executed with a facility that is 
aftonifhing : and let me add, this fa- 
cility is to a painter, when he ciofely 
examines a picture, a fource of great 
pleafure. How far this excellence 
may be perceived or felt by thofe who 
are not painters, I know not: to 
them certainly it is not enough that 
objects be truly reprefented; they 
muft likewife be reprefented with 
grace; which means here, that the 
work is done with facility, and with- 
out effort. Rubens was, perhaps, 
the greateft mafter in the mechanical 
part of the art, the beft workman 
with his tools that ever exercifed a 
pencil. 

This part of the art, though it does 
not hold a-rank with the powers of 
invention, of giving chara¢ter and 
expreffion, has yet in it what may be 
called genius. It is certainly fome- 
thing that cannot be taught by words, 
though it may be learned by a fre- 
quent examination of thofe pictures 
which poffefs this excellence. It is 
felt by very few painters; and it is as 
rare at this time among the living 
painters, as any of the higher excel- 
lencies of the art. 

This power, which Rubens pof- 
fefled in the higheft degree, enabled 
him to reprefent whatever he under- 
took better than any other painter. 
His animals, particularly lions and 
horfes, are fo admirable, that it may 
be faid they were never properly re- 
prefented but by him. His portraits 
rank with the beit works of the paint- 
ers who have made that branch of the 


art the fole bufinefs of their lives ; 
and of thofe he has left a great va- 
riety of fpecimens. The fame may 
be faid of his landfcapes; and though 
Claude Lorrain finifhed more mi- 
nutely, as becomes a profeffor in any 
particular branch, yet there is fuch an 
airinefs and facility in the landfcapes 
of Rubens, that a painter would as 
foon with to be the author of them, 
as thofe of Claude, or any other art- 
ift whatever. 

The piétures of Rubens have thie 
effect upon the fpectator, that he feels 
himfelf in no wife difpofed to pick 
out and dwell on his defects. The 
criticifms which are made on him are 
indeed often unreafonable. His ftyle 
ought no more to be blamed for net 
having the fublimity of Michael Aa- 
gelo, than Ovid fhould be cenfured 
becaufe he is not like Virgil. 

However, it muft be acknowledged, 
that he wanted many excellencies, 
which would have perfeétly united 
with his Ryle. Among thofe we may 
reckon beauty in his female charac- 
ters : fometimes, indeed, they make 
approaches to it; they are healthy 
and comely women, but feldom, if 
ever, poffefs any degree of elegance: 
the fame may be faid of his young 
men and children: his old men have 
that fort of dignity which a bufhy 
beard wili confer ; but he never pot- 
fefled a poetical conception of cha- 
ra&er. In his reprefentations of the 
higheft characters in the chriftian or 
the fabulous world, inftead of fome- 
thing above humanity, which might 
fil the idea which is conceived of fuch 
beings, the f{pectator finds little more 
than mere mortals, fuch as he meets 
with every day. 

The incorre€tnefs of Rubens, in re- 
gard to his outline, oftener proceeds 
trom hafte and careleffnefs, than from 
inability: there are in his great works, 
to which he feems to have paid more 
particular attention, naked figures as 
eminent for their drawing as for their 
colouring. He appears to have -en- 
tertained.a great abhorrence of the 
meagre dry manner of his predecef- 
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fors, the old German and Flemith 
painters ; to avoid which, he kept 
his outline large and fiowing: this, 
carried to an extreme, produced that 
heavinefs which is fo frequently found 
in his figures. Another defect of this 
great painter, is his inatiention to 
the foldings of his drapery, efpe- 
cially that of his women: it is 
fearcely ever caft with any choice 
or fkill. 

Carlo Maratti and Rubens are in 
this refpect in oppofite extremes ; one 
difcovers too much art in the difpo- 
fition of drapery, and the other too 
little. Rubens’ drapery, belides, is 
not properly hiftorical ; the quality of 
the ftuff of which it is compofed, is 
too accurately diftinguifhed ; refem- 
bling the manner of Paul Veronefe. 
This drapery is lefs offenfive in Ru- 
bens than it would be in many other 
painters, as it partly contributes to 
that richnefs which is the peculiar cha- 
racter of his ftyle, which we do not 
pretend to fet forth as of the moft 
‘imple and fublime kind. 

The difference of the manner of 
Rubens, from that of any other 
painter before him, is in nothing more 
diftinguifhable, than in his colouring, 
which is totally different from that of 
Titian, Coreggio, or any of the great 
colourifts. ‘The effect of his pictures 
may be not improperly compared to 
clutters of flowers; all his colours ap- 
pear as clear and as beauti‘ul ; at the 
{ame time he has avoided that tawdry 
effe& which one would expect iuch 
gay colours to produce ; in this ref- 
pect refembling Barocci more than 
any other painter. What was faid 
of an ancient painter, may be ap- 
plied to thofe two artifls—that their 
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figures look as if they fed upon 
rofes. 

It would be a curious and a profit- 
able ftudy for a painter to examine 
the difference, and the caufe of that 
difference of effect, in the works of 
Coreggio and Rubens, boti excellent 
in different ways. The preference 
probably would be given according 
to the different habits of the connoil- 
feur: thofe who had received their 
firft imprefiions from the works of 
Rubens, would cenfure Coreggio as 
heavy; and the admirers ot Coieggio 
would fay Rubens wanted folidity of 
effet. There is lightnefs, airinefs, 
and facility in Rubens, his advocates 
will urge, and comparatively a la- 
borious heavinefs in Coreggio; whofe 
admirers will complain of Ruben’s 
manner being carelefs and unfinifhed, 
while the works of Coreggio are 
wrought to the higheft degree of de- 
licacy: and what may be advanced 
in favour of Correggio’s breadth of 
light, will, by his cenfurcrs, be called 
affected and pedantic. It mutt be ob- 
ferved, that we are {peaking folely of 
the manner, the effect of the picture ; 
and we may conclude, according to 
the cuftom in paftoral poetry, by be- 
ftowing on each of thefe illuftrious 
painters a garland, without attributing 
fuperiority to either. 

To conclude; f will venture to re- 
peat in favour of Rubens, what I have 
before faid in regard to the Dutch 
fchool—that thofe who cannot fee 
the extraordinary merit of this great 
painter, either have a narrow con- 
ception of the variety of art, or are 
led away by the affectation of approv- 
ing nothing but what comes from the 
Italian {chool. 


Bon Mor of ARIsTIPPUs, 


HIS philofopher was very fond 

of magnificent entertainments, 

and loved a court life. Dionyfius, the 

tyrant of Syracufe, afked him in a far- 

caftic manner, the reafoa why philo- 

fophers were feen often at the gaies of 
G 


princes, but princes never feen at the 
doors of philofophers.—* For the fame 
reafon,’ replied the philofopher, ¢ that 
phyficians are found at the doors of 
fick men, and not fick men at the 
doors of phyficians.’ 
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THE BOTANISTI. 
' Numper VII. 


COMPOUND LEAVES. 


Like Leaves on trees the race of man is foand, 
Now green in youth, now with’ring on the ground. 
Another race the following {pring fupplies, 

They fall fucceffive, and fucceffive rife; 

So generations in their courfe decay, 

So flourith thefe, when thofe are pat away. 


A Leaf is faid to be Compound, 
when t..ere is more than one up- 
on a petiole or footitalk. 

Compounp Leaves are to be 
confidered in refpect to StructTuRE 
and DEGREE. 


STRUCTURE. 


By the StruSture of a Compound 
Leaf is to be underftood the infertion 
of the petioles or leffer leaves of which 
it is compounded : and, in this refpeét 
Leaves are called, Compound, when a 
fingle petiole furnifhes more than one 
Leaf; Articulate, jointed, when one 
Leaf grows out at the top of another ; 
Digitate, fingered, when the apex or 
tip of a tingle petiole conneéts many 
folioles (See Plate vii, fig. 1): and 
they are termed Rinate, Ternate, or 
Quinate, when growing tzwo, three, or 
Jive together, according to the num- 
ber of folicles, of which the digitate 
Leaf confilis (fig. 2, 3, 4) 3 Piznate, 
ewinged, when the fides of a fing] pe- 
tiole connect many folioles; Pixvave 
with an odd one, when it is termina- 
ted by an odd foliole (fg. 4); a 
Cirrhofe Pinnate Leaf, when it termi- 
nates in a Cirrhus or Clafper (fg. 
10) ; an Abrupt Pinnate Leaf, when 
it is terminated neither by a foliole 
nor Cirrhus (fig. 7); Qppofitely Pin- 
nate, when the folioles ftand oppofite 
to each other; Aliernately Pinnate, 


* Forked or halved, and each divifion forked again. 


I Paffion Flower. 


Pore’s Homer. 


when the folioles are produced alter- 
nately (fig. 8) ; literruptedly Pinnate, 
when the folioles are alternately lefs 
(fig. 9) 3 Ariiculately Pionate, when 
the petiole common to all the folioles 
is articulate or jointed (fig. 13) ; De- 
curfively Pinnate, when the folioles 
are decurrent, running down, that is, 
extend themfelves downward along 
the petiole (fig. 12) ; Conjugate, when 
the Pinnate Leaf confilts of two foli- 


oles only (fg. 11). 


Decret. 


Degree, in a compound Leaf, re- 
fpeéts the fubdivifion of the common 
petiole: in refpeét to which Leaves 
are Decompound, when a petiole once 
divided conneéts many folioles; B- 
geminate, when a dichotomus * peti- 
ole connetts four folioles on its apices 
or tips; Biternate, or Duplicato-Ter- 
nate, when there are three folioles on 
a petiole, and each folicle is Ternate, 
as in Epimedium+ (fig. 14) 3 Bipin- 
nate, Or Duplicato-Pinnate, when the 
folioles of a Pinnate Leaf ‘are pinnate 
(fig. 15)3 Pedate, fcot-fhaped or 
branching, when a bifid petiole con- 
neéts many folioles on its infide only, 
as in Paffifora t and Arum|| (fig. 5) 3 
Supra-deccmpound, when many tolioles 
are borne on a petiole, that has been 
any number of times fubdivided ; Tri- 
ternate, or Triplicato-Ternate, when @ 


+ Barrewort, 


\| Wake Robin or Cuckow Point. 
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petiole bears three folioles that are 
each of them Ternate (fig. 16) 3 Tri- 
pianate, or Triplicato-Pirnate, when 
a petiole bears many folioles, each of 
which are Bipinnate (fg. 17, 18). 


DeTERMINATE LEAVES. 


By the Determination of Leaves is 
to be underftood their charatter, ex- 
preffed from fome circumftance fo- 
reign to their own particular ftru¢ture 
or configuration ; as from their Place, 
Situation, Infertion, or Direétion. 

By the Piace of a Leaf is meant 
the part where it is fattened to the 
plant: in refpect to which, Leaves 
are called, Seminal, Seed Leaves (Pi. 
viii, fig. 2. @*) which before were 
the cotyledons, and are the firft which 
appear; Radical, Root Leaves, fuch 
as proceed from the root; Cauline, 
Stem Leaves (fig. 2. 6). fuch as grow 
on the ftem ; Ramecus, Branch Leaves 
(fig. 2. ¢) fuch as grow on the branch- 
es; Axillary (from Axilla, an Arm- 
pit) fuch as are placed at the coming 
out of the branches ; Floral ¢, Flower 
Leaves (fg. 2. @) fuch as are placed 
at the coming out of the fiower. 

By SrruatTion is meant the dif- 
pofition of the Leaves on the ftem of 
the plant: in refpeét to which, Leaves 
are called, Svellate, farry; or verti- 
ciliate, wherled, when the ftalk is 
farrounded in whorls by more than 
two Leaves (jig. 4. 6) : and thefe a- 
gain receive the denomination of 
Gira, Quatern (fig. 4. c) Quin ty Se- 
wt, &. according to the number of 
Leaves of which the flar or whorl is 
compofed; as in Neriumt, Brabe- 


jum \, and Heppuris §; Oppefive, when 
the Cauline Leaves come oui in pairs 
facing each other, and each pair is 


crofed by the next, fo that they point 
four diffcrent ways (fig. 4.4); Al- 


’ ? } 
fernate, Waen they come out ingly; 
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and follow in a gradusl order (fg. 4. 
e); Sparfed, fcattered, when they 
come out in plenty about the plant 
without order; Confert, crowded, 
when they come out in quantities, fo 
as almoft to cover the branches, and 
leave hardly any fpace between them ; 
Imbricate, when they are confert and 
erect, fo as to lie over one another, 
each covering a part of the following 
one; Foficulate, bundled, when ma- 
ny come out from the fame point, as 
in Larix; Diftich, in two rows, when 
the Leaves all refpect two fides of the 
branches only ; as in Abies and Dier- 
villa, 

In refpe& to their Insertion 
(which is ufually at the bafe) Leaves 
are called, Peltate, *hield-fajbioned, 
when the petiole is inferted into the 
difk of the Leaf, (fiz. 5. a) and not 
into its bafe or margin, as in Nym- 
pia, Hernancria, and Colocafia; Pe- 
ticlate, when there is a petiole faften- 
ed to the Leaf at the margin of the 
bale (fig. 5. 6); Sefile, fquai, when 
the Leaf has no petivie, but is fa!en- 
ed immediately to the ftem (fg. 5. 
¢)$ Decurvent, runnin down, when 
the bafe of a feflile Leaf extends itfelf 
downward along the ftem beyond the 
proper bafe or termination of the Leaf, 
as in Verbefina, Carduss, and Sphe- 
rauthus (fig. §. 4); Ampilexicaul, em- 
bracing the S:alk, when the bafe of 
the Leaf embraces the fides of the 
ftem crofswifz «on beth fides; or Se- 
mivmplexicaul, ' if enbracing the Stalk; 
wien only differs from Amplexicaul, 
in that it is in a lefs Degree (fig. . 
é); Perfeliate, when the bale ot the 
Leaf is continued acrofs the ftem till 
it mets again, 10 as to embrace it all 
around; as in Bupleurum (fg. 5. f)3 
Crnzate, growing iogever, waen two 
oppofite Leaves join, and are united 
in one (fg. §.¢) as in Lowicera and 
Lugateriam 5 Vaginant, torming a Va- 


* This and the following refcrences, are to the next Plate (VIII) in O&ober. 


ol. C, poge 124. 


{ Oleander, or Rofe Bay. 


in 


} African, Almond, 


+ This mutt be ditinguiihed from the Braciea or Fioral Leaf in Plate ii, fig. 115 
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§ Mare’s Tail. 
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gira or Sheath, when the bafe of the 
Leaf forms a cylindric tube that in- 
veits the branch (fy. 5. 4). 

In refpeét to their Direction, 
Leaves are called Adverf, when their 
fides are not turned toward Heaven, 
but toward the South, as in Amsmun 3 
Oblique, when the bafe of the Leaf 
looks toward Heaven, and the apex 
or tip toward the horizon, as in Pro- 
tea and Frivillavia; Inflex, bending 
inward, when the Leaf is bowed up- 
ward toward the item (fig. 1. a) ; 4d- 
preft, when the dik of the Leaf lies clofe 
to the ttem; Erec?, uf right, when the 
angle they form with the fem is ex- 
tremely fall (fg. 1. 6)53 Patent, 
fpreading, when they make an acute 
angle with the ftem (f,. 1. ¢) 3 Hori- 


* Water Lily. 


zontal, when they ftand at right an- 
gles with the flem (fg. 1. d); Re- 
clined, or, as fome term it, Reflex, 
when they are bowed downward, fo 
that the apex or tip is lower than the 
bafe (fig. 1.¢); Rewolute, rolled back, 
when they are roiled downward (fg. 
1. f)s; Dependent, hanging down, 
when they point direétly to the ground; 
Radicant, rooting, when‘ the Leaves 
ftrike root; Natant, floating, whew 
they live on the furface of the water,’ 
asin Nymphea* and Potamogiton + $ 
Demorfe, funk, when they are hid be-' 
neath the furface of the water. 

Thus far the different diftinétions 
of Leaves: in our next we fhall pro-’ 
ceed to their Stru€ture and Ufes. 


+ Pondweed. 


CHARACTER of the French General BUONAPARTE. 


[From Hiftory of the Campaign of 1796, in Germany and Italy.] 


Ascat Buonaparte, a godfon of 

general Paoli. was born at Ajac- 
cio, in Corfica, in the fame year 
(1769) that that ifland became fub- 
ject to Fiance. His father, who died 
young, had the rank of major in the 
jervice of that power. At the age of 
ten years Buonaparte was placed at 
the rov.l fchool at Brienne, from 
whence he was removed to the military 
fchool at Pais. While there, he dif- 
covered application and an inclination 
for the fciences. In 1785, being then 
no more than fifteen, he was appointed 
heutenant ex fcond of the regiment 
de la fire of aruilery, which he joined 
at Valence. His perfon is middle 
fized, and his complexion is dark and 
{warthy ; his countenance befpeaks 
nothing remarkable, except his black 
eyes, which are lively, and nabitually 
fixed on the ground. He brought 
with him from Corfica, and preferved 
both in the royal houfes where he was 
brought up, and the regiment into 
which he entered, republican and ele- 
vated ideas, a {pirit of independence, 


# great deal of pride, an extravagant: 


opinion of his own nation, and a great 
contempt for the reit of the world. 
This character, as little adapted to 
military difcipline as to fociety, pleafed 
neither his commanders nor his com- 
panions : the latter did not fail to be- 
ftow on. him thofe little correétions 
which, when given by equals, gene- 
rally prove ae fal leffons ; they had, 
however, no good effect on the 
haughty and favage difpofition of: 
this young man. Daiflembling, filent,. 
vain, and mifanthrophic, he read: 
much, feldom went abroad, and al- 
moit always alone ; he itudied hiftory 
and politics, difdaining the details of: 
his profeflion, which he hardly at- 
tended te. ‘Though naturally filents- 
when the fubject under difcuffion was. 
to his talte, whenever he deemed the 
auditory worthy of him, and more efs 
pecially when Corfica was the topic 
of difcourfe, then he became anima- 
ted, and {poke with great energy and 
warmth, though not with elegance. 
On thefe occaiions he difcovered a 
good memory, a great degree of pene- 
tration and wit, a knowledge very 
Bha 
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uncommon for his age, and above allan 
extreme tenacity of opinion. Such was 
Buonaparte before the revolution: till 
that period he had fhewn neither the 
inclinations, the virtues, the vices, or 
the manners of his age. His cpinions, 
the violence of his character, and his 
ambition, would naturally induce him 
to take part in this revolution ; he was 
fuppofed to have had a confiderable 
fhare in the difturbances which agitated 
Corfica in 1789. The year foliowing 
he rejoined his regiment, which was 
at Auxonne, taking with him a bro- 
ther, of the age ot twelve. One of 
his companions enquiring, why he 
took fo young a man as his brother 
with him, he replied, * I with him to 
enjoy a great fpeétacle, that of a na- 
tion which will {peedily be either re- 
generated or deitroyed.’ 

Buonaparte attached himfelf more 
and more to the republican party, and 
obtained a rapid advancement. He 
was for a fhort time emploved in the 
war of la Vendeé, and alfo at the 
fiege of Toulon. Being at Paris on 
the 13th of Vendemiaire, he fhewed 
himfelf on that occafion one of the 
warmeft partifans of the convention, 
and very attively feconded Barras. 
This laft being made director, of- 
fered Buonaparte the command of the 
army in Italy, on condition that he 
fhould marry the widow of the vicomte 
de Beauharnois, who had been guillo- 
tioned. The young Italian accepted 
the terms, and departed for the Ita- 
lian army, which he found in the 
greateft want of arms, clothes, and 
ammunition. He found the means 
to.procure at Genoa, a part of what 
was wanting ; and the victories which 
he obtained from the beginning of 
the campaign very foon placed his 
army above al] want. 

No perfon has fo much contributed 
to the iflue of the campaign of 1796, 
and by it, to the peace which will fol- 
low this war, as Buonaparte. None 
of the generals of the republic have 

erformed fervices fo important and 
fo dificult. He is the oniy one among 
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them who has not owed all his faccefs 
to the fuperiority of his forces, or to 
political caufes. Active, enterprifing, 
able, and above all fortunate, he has 
committed few military faults, has not 
futfered his adverfaries to commit any 
With impunity, and has not in perfon 
experienced one defeat. The war of 
Italy, which tll 1796, had been, if [. 
may ufe the expreffion, only an epi- 
{ode of tne general war, he made its 
principal and leading object; and 
there where the emperor feemed to 
have the leaft to apprehend, he made 
him experience the molt fenfible lofies, 
and caufed the moit ferious alarms. 
If Buonaparte has been fo great as 
a general, he has been far from fhew- 
ing, himfelf fo as a conqueror or as a 
man. The crue] manner in which he 
treated the towns of Milan, Pavia, 
Luvo, and Arquata; the burning of 
Binatco, and feveral other villages ; 
the maffacre of a great number of 
their inhabitants; the outrages and 
pillages which he fanétioned by im- 
punity as well as by his own example, 
have tarnifhed the {plendor of his vic- 
tories, and have left him no other 
claims to the admiration of pofterity. 
The defpotifm which he exercifed over 
the countries cocquered by his arms, 
the exceffive contributions which he 
impofed on the inhabitants, and the 
extreme rigour with which he en- 
forced the meafures ordered by the 
French government, have fortunately 
weakened the great effect of opinion, 
which his victories might have pro- 
duced in Italy. Notwithitanding the 
formation of the Cifpadan and Tranf- 
padan republics, and although thcy 
furnithed many thoufands of auxiliaries 
to the army of Buonapaite, one can- 
not doubt the averfion which the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of this coun- 
try has for the French, and for their 
political principles. The violent in- 
furrections which broke out whenever 
the latter had experienced any check, 
afford an unequivocal proof of the 
fentiments of hatred and vengeance 
with which they had infpired them, ag 
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well as of all the evils which they had 
occafioned. If Buonaparte has, by 
his political conduét placed himfelf be- 
low the height to which his military 
triumph had raifed him, neither has 
he kept up to it by his perfonal qua- 
lities. The bombaft, the boating, 
and the marvellous, which mark all 
his letters to the directory, the con- 
ftant exaggeration of the loffes of the 
enemy, the ridiculoufly diminifhed 
eftimate of his own, the perpetual re- 


prefentation of the deftruction of the 
Auftrian armies when they had only 
been beaten, the capture of Mantua 
fo often announced as very near, many 
months before it took place, the cir- 
cumftance of 4,000 men laying down 
their arms at Lonado at his command, 
have given to his narrative the ap- 
pearance of a military romance ; and 
ftill leave juft doubts, not of the re- 
ality of his victories, but of the ex» 
tent of their confequence. 


An Account of a Meruon and Process for transferring PAINTINGS 
Sram old Warts, Ceitincs, or Boarns, communicated to the Se- 
cretary of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, by Mr. Robert Salmon, of Woburn. 


sie E art invented by Mr. Salmon 
is that of transferring paintings 
from one fubftance to another, with- 
out defacing or injuring the fame; 
by which means any oid and valuable 
pictures, painted on boards, plafter 
ceilings, or walls, may be transferred 
from thofe fub{tances, and placed on 
canvai; and ftraining frames, fo as to 
be equally found and durable as if 
originally painted thereon, and there- 
by rendered more perfect than they 
are generally found on decayed and 
broken boards, ceilings, walls, or fuch 
other fubftances, that it may be re- 
quifite to transfer them from. By 
this art any paintings on the ceilings, 
walls, or wainfcots of old buildings, 
however large, on curved or ftrait fur- 
faces, and of whatfoever ihape, may 
be preferved from ruin, and handed 
down to pofterity, when otherwife 
they would be loft. 

Asa fpecimen of his invention, Mr. 
Salmon communicated to the fociety, 
two pictures transferred by him from 
pannels to canvafs, and one, tranf- 
ferred in the fame manner, from a 
piafter wall. Having alfo explained 
to the fociety the original ftate of the 
pictures, when he began his work, 
and likewife communicated his me- 
thod of performing it, as follows, the 
fociety were pleafed to adjudge him 


the greater /ilver pallet for this in- 
vention. 


Tre Metruop Ann Process. 


Tue firft thing to be attended to, 
either for paintings on plafter walls or 
ceilings, or from boards, is, that the 
place in which they are be fecure from 
wet or damp. If the paintings are 
on old walls, in large buildings, and 
places where this cannot be attained 
by art, then the fummer feafon fhould 
be taken for the purpofe, as the pic- 
ture would rarely efcape damage if 
the wet or damp gets at it, while un- 
der the procefs; at the fame time 
caution fhould be taken that the room 
or place be not over-heated, which 
would alfo produce equally bad effects : 
thefe precautions taken, the next thing 
is to examine the face of the paint- 
ing. If there are any holes in the 
fame, they mutt be carefully filled up 
with pafte, or putty of glue and 
whiting: this, if the holes are large, 
fhould be twice or thrice done, fo as 
entirely to fill up and leave the face 
even and fmooth; but if there are 
any bruifed places, with paint fill 
remaining on the face of the bruifed 
parts, then this ftopping muft not be 
applied, but the fecuring canvafs, 
hereafter defcribed, be preffed down 
into thefe places. In the places that 
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are flopped, there will of courfe ap-’ 
pear bicmifhes- when the picture is 
tansierred ; but the proceis is ren- 
deved much mose certain and fure by 
being fo done. Attention muit next 
be paid, to lay down any bliiters, or: 
places where the paint is leaving the 
ground: this is done by introducing, 
between the paint and the ground, 
fome very ftrong paite of flour and 
water 5 and the face of the bliftered 
paint being damped with a wet fponge 
or pencil, it may then be prefied with 
the hand home to the ground, to which 
ix with: then adhere : “all the unfound 
places being thus. fecured, care muft 
be taken to clear the face of any 
greafe or dirt, as alfo of any particles 
oi the paite that may happen to be 
hit on the furface. ‘The next thi ng 
is, to determine the fize of the paint- 
ing meant to be taken off; and if on 
a piain iurface, a board of the fize of 
the picture mut be procured, of not 
lefs than an inch in thicknefs, and 
framed together with welt infa ned 
wood, in fmall pannels, fmooth, and 
fiuth on one fide; this done, a piece 
of fine open canvafs muii be provided, 
fuch as the fineft fort ufed for hanging 
payer on: this canvafs to be made 
fomewirat lareer than the pi¢ture, and 
fa fewed together, and the feam prefl- 
cd, that it be perfeétly fmooth and 
even. ‘This is what 1 call the fe- 
earing-canvafs, which, being fo pre- 
pes red; is then ftuck on the face of the 
pictare with a patie made of ftrong 
beer, boiled til it is half reduced, 
and then mixed with a fuificient quan- 
tty of flour to give it a very ftrong 
coniiftence. ‘lo bes pictures on 
walis or ceilings th canvafs matt for 
fume time be preffed, and re>bed 
with the hand as fmooth as poilibic, 
working it from the middle to the 
outiide, fo as to make it tolerably 
tight, and obferving, as it dries, to 
preis it with the haad or cloth into 
any hollow or brutfed places, fo that 
it may adhere to every part of the 
pinting: this done, it is left to dry, 
which it wili moitly doin a day or 
two; when dry, a fecond canvais, of 
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a ftronger and clofer fort,’ and.of the 
fame fize as the other, is in like man- 
ner to be attached on the top of the 
firft. ‘Phis: laft will. want very litde’ 
attention, as it ‘will readily adhere to 
the firit; and, being dry, attention 
mult be patd to the face thereof, to 
take off any {mall knots, or uneven- 
ne{s thereon ; which done, the whole 
fhould be again covered with a thin 
paite of fize and whiting ; when dry 
to be pumiced over, fo as to make 
the whole perfectly fmooth and even. 
‘Lhe painting being thus fecured, the 
board, already prepared to the fize 
of the picture, is to be put with the 
fmooth iide againit the face thereof, 

fo as exaétly to cover as much as is 
intended to be transferred, The 

edges of the cant aie which, as before 
directed, are left larger than the 
printing, are pre to be pulled tight 
over, and clofely nailed to the edge 
of the board. If the painting be 
large, either on cei! ings or walis, the 
board muit, by proper fapports, be 
firmly fixed againit the picture, fo 
that it can readily be lowered down 
when the plaiter and painting is de- 
tached. 

The canvafs and board being fixed, 
the paintings from wails or ccilings 
are to be fieed, together with a cer- 
tain portion of the plattering: this, 
with proper care and attention, may 
be readily done. If on a ceiling, the 
firft thing 1s to make fome holes 
through the plaftering round the out- 
fide of the board and paint g> and, 
with a imail faw, to faw the platier- 
ing from one hole to another, till the 
whole is difunited from the other 
parts of the ceiling; this done, the 
workman mutt get at the upper fide 
of the cciling, where he mutt free the 
plaite ring from the laths, by breaking 
of the ‘keys thereof, and, with a 
chifiel, cut out the laths, whereby the 
plafering, together with the pkture, 
will be left re(ting on the board and 
{upports: if there be apartments over 
the ceiling, the rea@icit way will be 
to take up a few of the floor beards 
above; if next the roof, means may 
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always be found to get into,the fame ; 
and, although at fir this. operation 
may appear difficult, yet it is pre- 
fumed no difficulty will be found by 
any ingenious workman. 

If the painting is. ona brick or ftone 
wall, the fame mui be cyt away at 
top, and down the fides of the. paintr 
ing’; and then, by meang,of -chifiels 
or faws.in wood handles, ,of different 
lengths, the wall muft be cut away 
quite behind the painting, leaving the 
fame, together with the plaftering, 
reiting on the board ;, this operation 
may fometimes be done with a faw, 
or, if the wail be not thick, nor the 
other fide of much confequence, the 
bricks or ftones may be taken out 
from that fide, leaving the plaftering 
and painting as before ; this lait me- 
thod | have not prattifed; the other, of 
cutting away fome part of the wall, I 
have, and fee no difficulty, or very 
great labour in the operation; but 
that of courfe muft be various, ac- 
cording to the texture of the wall and 
mortar. 

If paintings are on curved furfaces, 
fuch as the coves of ceilings, then the 
only difference of operation is, that 
fome ribs of wood muit be cut out and 
boarded {mooth to the curve of the 
furface of the painting, and then fixed 
up thereto, in place of the before de- 
fcribed bearing board; the painting 
is then to be freed, and left wih the 
plaftering, reiting on the bearers. 

For paintings painted on wainfcot 
or boards, the iame fecuring ard pro- 
cefs is exactly followed, only that, as 
the wainfcot on board caa always be 
cut to the fize wanted, and {jaid hori- 
zontal, the fecuring canvais is itretch- 
ed thereon, and turned over the edges 
of the fame, till it isdry 5 after which 
the edges are again turned up, and 
nailed to the buard, in the fame man- 
ker as thofe from walls. 

Having, as before defcribed in any 
cf the aforementioned cates, freed 
the paintings from their original 








places, you aave then gct them fe- 
ages : is : 

cured to two tiickneiies Or Canvais, 
with their faces next and on to the 
a ‘ 2 i roe fo 
board prepared for that purpote ; 


which being the cafe, they can readily 
be removed to any room or fhop ta be 
finifhed, as follows.. Having got 
the painting into the fhop or room, 
which fhould be>moderately, warm 
and dry, but by no means overheated, 
laying the board on a bench or treffels, 
the back of the picture will be upper- 
moit, and the plaitering or wood, as 
may happen, is then-to be cleared 
away, leaving nothing but the body 
of paiot, which wiil ‘be firmly attach- 
ed to the fecuring-canvafs ; to per- 
form this, a large ‘rafp, a. narrow 
plane and chiffels will be requifite: 
this operation is difficult to defcribe, 
but would foon be Jearnt by any one 
who makes the attempt; nor is it 
very tedious; and, being performed, 
the picture is ready to be attached to 
its new canvafs, as follows. 

The painting being cleared, and 
laying on the board, the back thereof 
is to be painted fucceflively, three or 
four times over, with any good itrong- 
bodied paint, leaving each coat to dry 
before the other comes on; a day or 
two between each will generally be 
found fullicient ; each of thefe cuats, 
and particularly the firft, fhould be 
laid on with great care, taking but a 
{mail quantity in the bruh at a time, 
and laying it very thin: this precau- 
tion is neceflary, to prevent any of the 
oil or paint from fearching through 
any {mall cracks or holes that may 
happen to be in the face of the pic- 
ture, which would ran into the paite, 
and fo attach the fecuring canvafs to 
the picture as to prevent its being af- 
terward got off. {If any of thefe holes 
or cracks are obferved, they Tiouid 
be ftopped up with the glue and whit- 
ing paite, and the painting then re- 
peated till a complete coat is formed 
on the back of the picture ; and it is 
then ready for attaching to its canvafs, 
which is done by fpreading all over 
the pictdre a pafie made of copal var- 
nih, mixed with fiiF white leed, and 
a imail quastity of any other old fat 
paint; all which being {pread equally 
over with a pallet knife, fuch a can- 
vats as the firit {ecuring-canvafs is laid 
thereon, and ftrained and nailed round 
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the edges of the board, in which ftate 
it is left till it becomes tolerably dry ; 
and then a fecond canvafs, of a ftronger 
rt, mutt be in like manner attached 
on the firft, and left till it is perfeétly 
dry and hard. This moftly takes a- 
bout two months; and the longer it 
is left, the more fecure the painting 
will be attached to its canvafs, and 
lefs liable to crack or fly therefrom. 
When fufficiently dry, all the four 
canvaffes are to be unnailed from the 
board, and the edges turned up the 
teverfe way, and nailed to a proper 
ftretching frame; this is done by 
unnailing from the board a part 
on each fide at a time, and im- 
mediately nailing it to the ftretch- 
ing frame, fo as never to leave the 
canvafs to rack or partially ftretch, 
which would damage the picture ; in 
this manner, by degrees, the cloths 
are entirely detached from the board, 
and firmly fixed on the ftretching 
frame; the fuperfluous canvafs left 
Jarger than the frame, may then be 
cut off, and the wedges put in the 
frame, and moderately tightened up. 
There remains then only to clear the 
face of the painting from the fecuring 
canvafs, which is done by repeatedly 
wathing the face with a fponge and 
moderately warm water; in doing 
this, no violence or force muft be 
ufed; with frequent and gentle wath- 
ings the pafte will all be worked out 
with the fponge: the edges of the 
ovter canvafs is then to be cut round, 
and ftripped off, and the other next 
the face of the pitture is to be done 
in like manner; which done, there 
only remains to clear the pafle clean 
of, and repair any defeéts ; and the 
picture will be as ftrong as if painted 
© the canvafs. 

For taking pictures off walls, with- 
out taking the walls down, or cutting 
away more thereof than the plafter- 
ing, the following procefs is propofed: 
the face of the picture to be firft fe- 
cured, in every refpect, in the man- 
ner before defcribed : inftead of the 
plain board, a bearer fhould be pre- 
pared, with a convex furface, com- 
pofed of ribs, boarded over, fo as to 
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form part of a cylinder, of not lefs 
than five feet radius, and as long as 
the height of the picture. This bearer 
being prepared, in order to apply it, 
a floor or platform fhould be erected, 
and placed horizontally, with its fur- 
face level, and its edge immediately 
in contaét with the bot:om of the pic- 
ture meant to be transferred. The 
ufe of this platform is for the above- 
defcribed bearer to reft and move 
upon ; which bearer fhould be fet on 
its end, with one edge in contact with 
the wall, at one fide of the picture 5 
confequently the other edge will be at 
fome diftance from the wall, accord- 
ing to the fize of the picture and con- 
vexity of the bearer. Being thus 
placed, the fuperfluous edge of the fe- 
curing-canvafs fhould be turned over, 
and nailed to that edge of the beatet 
that is next the wall: this done, thé 
operation of cutting away the plafter- 
ing fhould be begun, which may be 
done with the corner and end of a 
fhort faw, by fawing between the 
brickwork and plaftering, leaving the 
thicknefs, or part of the thicknets of 
the plaftering, on to the painting; 
fattened to the bearer ; and when this 
edge of the picture is freed, the whole 
height, for nine or ten inches under, 
the edge of the bearer that is furtheft 
from the wall muft then be gently 
forced nearer ; confequently the other 
edge, together with the painting and 
platter that is freed, will leave the 
wall, and give an opportunity of in- 
troducing the {aw behind, and cutting 
away the fame to a certain diftance 
further under; and, by repeating this, 
the whole of the piture wil! at laft be 
freed, and left on the bearer: each 
time the bearer is removed, and, as 
it were, rolled on the vertical furface 
of the wail, care muft be taken to 
turn and nail the fecuring-canvafs on 
the top and bottom edges of the bear« 
er, fo as to fecure the treed plaftering 
and pitiure from moving about ; and, 
laftly, before the bearer and painting 
be moved, to nail the other edge of 
the picture in the fame way, which 
will fecure the whole to the bearer: 
ths done, the picture and bearer are 
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at liberty to be moved to a proper 
place, in order to be freed from the 
remaining plafter; the edges may 
then be unnailed, and the painting 
and canvafs flipped from this bearer 
on to a plain board, and the new can- 
vafs then put on, and remain till dry, 
as in other cafes. 

It may appear that the bending of 
the canvafs and plaftering to the con- 
vex bearer will crack the plafter, and 
damage the painting ; but from ex- 
perience I have obferved that, to a 
curve of fuch, or even lefs radius, 
plaftering will bend, without any vifi- 
ble crack, even on the exterior part 
thereof ; and that part next the bear- 
er, not having occafion in bending to 
extend its parts, will confequently be 
much lefs liable to be difturbed by 
fach bending. 





To this account of the procefs, 
Mr. Salmon has added the obferva- 
tions in a letter to the fecretary : ‘ in 
compliance with the requeft of the fo- 
ciety, I am to inform them, that, in 
clearing the wood of the paintings, I 
have never made ufe of aquafortis, or 
any other liquid, the ufe of which I 
conceive would be very tedious, and 
attended with danger, left it fhould 
get through the paint, and wet or 

amp the patte, by which the fecuring- 
canvafs is fixed ; the confequence of 
which I have by accident experienced, 
and find that fuch places, fo wetted, 
have been blemifhed. In working 
off the wood, I have moftly made ufe 
of planes alone, the management of 
which requires fome dexterity, but 
would foon be obtained with care and 


ANCEDOTE of a 


Hover is of confequence in 

* his hamlet thinks himfelf a 
refpe€table perfon every where. At 
the congrefs of Baden, in 1714, all 
the feveral plenipotentiaries dined one 
day in public, and many people afflem- 
bled round the table out of curiofity. 
Marfhal Villars difcovered among 
shem a very pretty young woman 


practice. The fort of planes I have 
ufed are what, by the joiners, are 
called the levelled rebate plane, and 
fmall rounds : with the corners of the 
former, and proper handling of the 
latter, the wood is got off without 
force or violence, and the fmalleft 
particles may in general be got off, 
although in fome paintings, and in 
particular parts of others, I have met 
with places on which I have thought 
it beft to leave fome particles, or fine 
fplinters of wood ; but in none I found 
it requifite to leave the thin fkin of 
wood, as fuggefted by the committee, 
which I think would prevent the 
painting being fo well attached to its 
laft canvafs. The rafps, and fome« 
times a fine chiffel, are ufeful, tho- 
roughly to clear off tuch parts as may 
be in hollow places, or where the 
particles of wood are left, as above. 
The time required will be various, 
according to the manner in which the 
painting was originally done, fome be- 
ing painted on boards previoufly pre- 
pared with a water-colour, others im- 
mediately painted with oil on the 
wood : this laft fortis by much the 
moft dificult ; the other is more eafy, 
as the previous preparation prevents 
the wood from imbibing the oil, and 
confequently admits it to be more 
eafily feparated. The head of Chrift 
was a mixture of the two forts; fome 
parts of it having been fo prepared, 
and others very thinly, and others not 
at all fo done, which rendered the ope- 
ration more tedious than any I have 
before met with, having taken me 
about fix hours for three fucceffive 
evenings: other paintings of the fame 
fize 1 have done in one evening. 


wiss BURGHER. 


from Zuric, and went up to her to 

give her a kifs, when inftantaneoufly ° 
a thick-headed crooked-legged dap- 

perling of a Zuricker, prefled forward 

through the crowd, and cricd out like 

a demoniac, ‘ Hold, hold, martha!, 

let her alone, for fhe is my fifter, and 

her hufband is warden ef our com- 

pany.’ 

Ce 
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abridged 
from an authentic Account of Lord Macartney’s Embaffy to the Em- 
peror of China, compiled and juft publifbed by Sir George were 
Bart. Secretary to the Embaffy*. 


Of the Accounts hitherto given of China, it bas been chferved, that fome were 
contrad:Gory, and some fufpicious ; but all concur in aftertaining that, in re- 
Spe to its natural and artificial Produ&ions ; the Policy and Uniformity of its 
Government ; the Language, Manners, and Opinions of the People; their 
moral Maxims and civil Inflitutions ; and the general Economy and Tranquil- 
lity of the State; the Chinefe Empire forms the grandeft collective Obje& that 


can ‘be prefented for human Refearch and Centemplaticn. 


We have no Doubt, 


therefore, that many of our Readers will be highly gratified by a Seleion, iz 
the Form of a regular Narrative, of fuch Particulars, as may give fome Idea 
of the interefting Information contained in this fplindid and valuable Werk. 


OccasSION OF THE EmBassy. 


AS the late embafly to China, un- 
dertaken in the year 1792, was 
chiefly intended to facilitate our com- 
mercial intercourfe with that vaft em- 
pire, an account of the firft European 
vifits in this part of the Onental 
world, will beft explain the motives 
that induccd adminiftration to this 
undertaking. ‘The Portugueze, then 
in the mof flourithing ttate, about two 
centuries ago, were the firit who fre- 
quented the coaft of China. The 
eminent fervices which they rendered 
to the Chinefe, had induced the em- 
peror to grant them fome very im- 
portaat privileges and immunities ; 
and, ‘ever fince, the Chinefe have 
diftinguithed their ancient friends by 


a decided preference to every other 
n2eoii. 
"the Dutch, afterward, having affift- 


'udtion of 2 powerful rebel, 
his fleets, was Committing 
in the Chincie 
emperor invited them to 
Pekin, ard treated them with great 
Giitinétion. His fucceffor, Cam-hi 
the Great, admitted into his fam‘liarity 
a!! foreigners who were fkiiled in fuch 


eC@ nile re 
who, wt 
great cept 
feas; tne 
A 


edations 


of the arts and {ciences more peculiar 


® In two volumes quarto, enriched wv 


tolumis Containing 44 charts, views, &e. 





to Europe. Many of thefe were mif- 
fionaries from different religious fo- 
cieties of the Roman catholic perfuafion 
in Europe. The emperor employed 
them even in political negociations ; 
and they proved to be men who, from 
their learning, ftrict morality, and 
fimplicity of manners, conciliated ges 
ncral eiteem, made many profelytes, 
and, at the fame time, contributed to 
promote the commercial views of their 
countrymen. 

At the end of the year 1599, John 
Mildenhall was fent over iand by 
queen Elifabeth, to the court of the 
Great Mogul, to obtain certain com- 
mercial advantages for the Englith. 
He was ftrongly “oppofed by the arts 
and prefents oi the Spanifh and Porta- 
gueze jefuits. It appears that the ex- 
clufive privilege of reforting to this 
coait was clained and enjoyed by the 
Portugueze till 1634, when a free 
trade to China, 2s well as to the Eafk 
Indies, was agreed to between the 
viceroy of Goa and a cor mnpeny of 
Englifn merchants, who had obtained 
a ficer ce from king Charles I, al- 
though an exclufive charter to another 
affoctation hed been already granted 
by queen Elifabeth. 

Several thips were fitted out by th's 


ith 23 plates and vignettes, and one folio 
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new company, the command of which 
was given to captain Weddell, who 
being furnithed with letters to the go- 
vernor of Macao, was not aware of 
any obftacle to the intended inter- 
courfe with the Chinefe at Canton. 
But the precurator of Macao, on the 
fleet’s arrival off that place, went on 
board the commodore’s fhip, and, 
while he freely offered them matters 
of refrefhment, pretended that there 
were infurmountable obje€tions to their 
trading, in the refufal of the Chinefe. 

The Englifh, however, were de- 
termined to difcover the river of Can- 
ton. A barge and pinnace, with fifty 
men, were accordingly fent to ex- 
plore, and, in two days they came in 
fight of the mouth of the river, the 
entrance of which was forbidden even 
to the Portueguze, who therefore car- 
ried on their commerce in fmall craft, 
through circuitous narrow ftraits amid 
many iflets\—The Chinefe, alarmed 
at their appearance, came down the 
river, being then in fight of a fort, 
with twenty fail of junts, (boats) all 
mounted with ordnance, and treble- 
manned, commanded by an admiral, 
who defired them to come to an an- 
chor. Having complied, the Chinefe 
began to expojtulate on their temerity 
in coming there. An apology, and 
friendly profeflions, were the anfwer ; 
and all might bave ended happily but 
for the treachery of the Po:tugueze ; 
in confequence of which the Chinefe 
attacked the Englith fhips from a 
ftrongly fortified, though before dif- 
mantled fort. This fo incenfed the 
Englith, that they immediately hoift- 
ed the bloody flag, and, by a well- 
conducted fire, foon filenced a formid- 
able battery of forty-fix guns. ‘They 
then landed a hundred men, took poi- 
fefion of the fort, hoifted the B:itith 
flag, fet fire to the council-houfe, 
and demolifhed whatever they could. 
Having feized two or three {mall vef- 
fels, a letter was fent to Canton, 
complaining of a breach of faith. 
They alfo juftified their proceedings ; 
and throwing all the odium on the 


perfidy of she Portugueze, they ef- 


fe&ted a reconciliation, and obtained 
the object in view—a licence for a 
free trade. 

The unfortunate circumftances, 
however, under which the Enylith . 
firft gained a footing in China, cer- 
tainly operated to their difadvantage, 
and rendered their fituation, for fome 
time, peculiarly unpleafant. Tillthen, 
the name of their country was un- 
known ; and a contemptuous epithet, 
fignifying carrotiy-pate, was attached 
to them long after their commercial 
intercourfe. Thefes arid fome unfa- 
vourable impreflions given of them 
by other European nations, &c. were 
only to be removed by a feries of great 
circumfpection, and prudent condutt. 
Indeed, of all foreigners, then trad- 
ing at Canton, the Englith, from the 
above caufes, were confidered in the 
moft unfavourable light ; their com- 
plaints, however juit, were deemed 
frivolous; and, to prevent their griev- 
ances from being communicated, no 
perfonwas permiited to tranflate them. 
The few Englith who had acquired as 
much of the Chinefe language as to 
be able to reprefent them, being ap- 
plied to for that purpofe, rendered 
themfelves obnoxious; and it became 
dangerous for the natives to undertake 
to teach it. Moreover, though a 
factory had been eftablifhed more than 
a century, yet, on account of the vaft 
preenemince of rank arrogated by per- 
fons in authority, at China, over thofe 
exercifing any kind of traffic, and 
from other caufes, mercantile con- 
cerns were expofed to various im- 
politions. The ancient prejudices a- 
gainit ftrangers remained in their 
full force; and to reprefs the con- 
duct of their European vifitors, as 
weil.as to prevent the contaminating 
influence of bad examples on their own 
people, orders were iffued that one 


‘port only fhould be left open for fo- 


reion fhips. Moreover, when the 
feaion for the departure came, every 
European was obliged to embark, 
leaving his fa€tory and unfinifhed con- 
cerns until the return of the fhip the 
next year. 
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Another obftruétion to commerce 
was, the natives were inftructed, by 
the moralifts of the empire, te admit 
it only from motives of humanity and 
benevolence, not as productive of any 
mutual benefit ; and even the balance 
of trade in their favour was confider- 
ed rather as an inconvenience than ad- 
vantage. With fuch ideas, ftrangers, 
who exercifed commerce, could en- 
tertain but flender hopes of common 
juftice ; nor could the Englifh procure 
any redrefs for infults or oppreffions. 
Such condué&, heesever, they thought 
could not be known to, nor authorifed 
by, the emperor of China ; and there- 
fore, under this conviction, many 
agents of the India Company, con- 
cerned in the trade thither, hinted the 
neceflity of an embafly to his Imperial 
majefty, in hopes that, by a true 
ftatement of their fituation, he would 
order the grievances to be removed. 
Such an event, however, was not to 
be accomplifhed by any of the Eng- 
lith at Canton; they had not been 
particularly recommended by their 
fovereign, and were no otherwife 
known than by the accounts of their 
competitors. The fame motives of 

olicy or commerce, which led to the 
eftablifhment of minifters at other 
courts, applied with equal force and 
propriety to the appointment of one 
at Pekin. Various other circumftances 
concurred to recommend the mea- 
fure. 

A few years ago, an accident hap- 
pened at Canton, which had almott 
put a period to our trade to China. 
On fome day of rejoicing, in firing 
the guns of one of thofe veflels which 
navigate between the Britith fettle- 
ments in India and Canton, but not 
in the employment of the Eaft-India 
company,’ two Chinefe, in a boat, in 
the river Canton, were accidentally 
killed by the gunner. The crime of 
murder is never pardoned in China. 
The viceroy demanded the perpetra- 
tor of the deed. The event was ftated, 
in a remonftrance, to be merely ac- 
cidental ; but the viceroy perfifted in 
his demand, and to obtain it feized 
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one of the principal fupercargoes. 
The other factories being alarmed, 
united with the Englifh as in a com- 
mon caule, and feemed difpofed to 
refift the intentions of the viceroy ; 
who, on his part, prepared his troops 
to force a compliance. It was at laft 
deemed expedient, to give up the gun- 
ner, with {carce a hope that his life 
would be fpared. 

Had this accident aétually pro- 
duced a prohibition of trade, the ef- 
fects it would have had on our ma~ 
nufactures, not to mention the revenue, 
would have been feverely felt ; but 
in no article fo much as that of tea, 
which is now univerfally become a 
neceflary of life. 

The firft importation of tea into 
Europe, did not take place till the 
beginning of the 17th century. At 
that time, fome Dutch adventurers, 
enquiring for fuch objects as might 
fetch a good price in China, and hear- 
ing of a beverage in general ufe from a 
plant of the country, bethought them- 
felves of trying how far an European 
oe of fuppofed great virtues, might 

relifhed by the Chinefe, and thus 
one commodity be exchanged for the 
ether. Sage, fo much extolled by 
the ancient phyficians for its falubrious 
qualities, was the herb fixed on. The 
European herb, however, foon fell 
into difufe in China; but the con- 
fumption of tea has increafed aftonifh- 
ingly in Europe. From fifty thou- 
fand pounds weight, the annual pub- 
lic fales of the company in the com- 
mencement of this century, the fales 
now amount yearly to near twenty 
millions of pounds. 

It is not improbable, however, that 
we may, fome time hereafter, be 
furnifhed with this ufeful article, with- 
out depending on the caprice of a fo- 
reign power. In the interim, pru- 
dence dictated the neceflity of form- 
ing fuch a connexion with the court 
of Pekin, as might place the Britith 
trade to China on a folid and beneficial 
bafis, as welt as remove the difi- 
culties and jealoufies which might 
asife on the fide of Hindodan, from 
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the intrigues and mifreprefentations 
of the refpective dependents or allies 
of China and Great Britain. 

To this meafure, however, vari- 
ous obitacles appeared ; and as great 
reafons for fuccefs were fuggefted. 
Thefe are ftated minutely by fir 
George Staunton, in his very copi- 
ous narrative. 

The embafly being determined up- 
on, the choice of the ambaflador, and 
of proper attendants, was alfo a point 
of importance. As ambaffador, the 
earl of Macartney was felected ; a no- 
bleman, upon whofe reputation ¢ for 
talent, integrity, and an aptitude for 
bufinefs,’ it is unneceflary to expatiate. 
His lordfhip’s experience of the fer- 
vices of fir George Staunton, bart. in 
negociating a peace with Tippoo 
Sultaun in 1784, induced him to re- 
commend that gentleman as fecretary 
to the embafly and his eventual fuc- 
ceffor. All his lordfhip’s recom- 
mendations in the other departments 
of the embafly, were likewife ac- 
cepted. 

As the embafly was to proceed by 
fea, the Lion man of war of fixty-four 
guns was appointed to carry the am- 
baflador, who was likewife allowed 
to nominate his captain, fir Erafmus 
Gower. The Hindoftan Indiaman 
(accompanied by a tender) was or- 
dered to carry the valuable prefents to 
the emperor, &c. and his lordthip 
was allowed a {mall military guard, 
under the command of major Benfon, 
and lieutenants Parifh and Crewe. 
The fecond of thefe gentlemen proved 
very ferviceable as a draughtfman, in 
conjunétion with another draughtfman 
and a painter, both profeffiona! men. 
A phyfician, furgeon, aftronomer, 
mechanift, &c. were not wanting. 
With refpeét to an interpreter, re- 
courfe was had to Rome, to which 
city fome Chinefe men of letters had 
found their way, where they were 
employed in the care of Chinefe books 
and M.Ss. in the Vatican; and zeal 
for Chriftianity had founded a college 
at Naples, for the education of young 
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Chinefe, whom the miffionaries from 
Europe had prevailed upon to leave 
their country. From this college, 
two Chinefe, of amiable manners and 
a virtuous difpofition, were procured, 
after every icruple, on the part of 
their Roman catholic protettors, had 
been removed, by the intereft of fir 
William Hamilton, his majefly’s mi- 
nifter at Naples. They were per- 
fe€tly qualified to interpret between 
their native tongue and the Latin or 
Italian, which the ambaffador under- 
ftood. 

For obvious reafons, it was requi- 
fite to announce the intended embafly 
with due folemnity to the Chinefe go- 
vernment. ‘This meafure was en- 
trufted to three commiffioners felected 
at Canton by the Eaft India com- 
pany ; and thefe were to deliver a 
letter from fir Francis Baring (then 
chairman of the company) in fuch a 
public manner, to the viceroy of Can- 
ton, as to prevent the poffibility of its 
being kept from the knowledge of the 
emperor. This letter breathed a {pi- 
rit that was admirably calculated to 
promote the views of the embafly. 

His majefty, alfo, wrote a letter to 
the emperor, which breathes the fame 
fpirit. It is therein faid, that ‘ The 
natural ‘difpofition of a great and be- 
nevolent fovereign, fuch as his im- 
perial majefty, whom Providence had 
feated upon the throne for the good 
of mankind, was to watch over the 
peace and fecurity of his dominions, 
and to take pains for difieminating 
happinefs, virtue, and knowledge a- 
mong his fubjects ; extending the fame 
beneticence, with a!l the peacefui arts, 
as far as he was able, to the whole 
human race.’ That his Britannic ma- 
jefty, * impreffed with fuch fentiments 
from the beginning of his reign, when 
he found his people engaged in war, 
had granted to his enemies, after ob- 
taining victories over them in the four 
quarters of the world, the bleflings of 
peace, on the moft equitable condi- 
tions ;’ that, * fince that period, not 
fatishied with promoting the profperity 
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ef his own fubjects, in every refpect, 
aal bevond the example of al former 
times, he had taken: various epportu- 
nities of fitting out fhips, and fending 
in them fome of the moft wife and. 
fearned of his own people, for the 
diicovery of diiiant and unknown, re- 
gions; not for the purpofe of con- 
geet, or of enlarging his dominions, 
which were already iniliciently exten- 
tive for all his withes 5 nor for the 
purpofe of acquiring wealth, nor 
even for favouring the commerce of 
his fubjeQs ; bui for the fake of in- 
creafing their knowledge of the habita- 
ble globe, of finding out the various 
productions of the earth; and for 
communicating the arts and comforts 
of iife to thofe parts, where they had 
bitherto been little known; and,’ that 
* he bad finge fent veffels, with ani- 
mais aad vegetables moft. ufeful to 
man, to iflands and)places where, it 
appeared, they had been wanting 3’ 
that * he had been ilili more anxious 
to ingwire into the arts and manners 
of countries, where civilization had 
en wmproved by the wife ordinances 
and virtuous examples of their fove- 
reigns, through a long feries of ages ; 
and felt, above all, an ardent with to 
become acquainted with thofe cele- 
brated imititutions of his (Chinefe) 
majefty’s populous and extenfive em- 
pire, which had carried its profperity 
#0 fuci a height, as tobe tae admira- 
tion of ail durrousding nations.’ That 
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‘ his Britanwic. ‘majefty being then at 
peace with all the world, ne time 
could be fo propitious for extending 
the bounds of fricndthip and benevo- 
lence, and for propoiing to commu- 
nicate and receive the benefits which 
muft refult from an woreferved and 
amiable intercourfe between fuch great 
and civilized nations as China and 
Great Britain.” 

It was evident that the embafly was 
not limited to affairs of commerce at 
Canton, as lord Macartney had dif- 
cretionary power to vifit, befide Chi- 
na, every other country capable of 
affording ufeful or important informa- 
tion. He had diplomatic authority 
addrefied to the emperor of Japan, 
and to the king of Cochin-China, and 
a .general commiffion to all princes 
and flates, in whatever part of the 
Chinete feas he might have occafton 
to touch. 

The fhips being arrived at Portf 
mouth, and every thing in readinefs 
for the voyage, thofe who were to 
accompany the ambafiador, in all 
nearly a hundred, joined his excel- 
lency there in September 1792, im 
order to their repairing on board. At 
length, being all embarked, the Lion 
and Hindoltan, accompanied by the 
Jackall tender, fet fail from. Portf 
mouth, on the 26th of Septembes 
1792. 


To be continued. ] 


Sheriff’s Court, Clerkenwell, September 8, to 


@i/s Damages, in an Afton, Boppincron verfus BoDDINGTON. 


A fr ECIAL jury was impannelled by the 
** fMheriff of London, to affefs the da- 
maces to be awarded againft the de- 
fendant, Mr. Benjamin Boddington, for 
¢rimminal converfation with the wife of the 
plaintiff’ (Mr. Samuel Boddington) in 
which he had fulfered judgment to go by 
detault, on an ation brought againit him 
im the court of Kung’s-bench. ‘Fhe da. 
mazes were }aid at 59,ccol. 

My. Erfkine, as leading counfel for the 
plainuff, opened the cafe, and, after ex- 
patiating, with his ufual eloquence on the 
crormity of the crime of adultery and te. 


duétion, which, he faid, ftruck at the 
very root of fociety, efyeciatly where there 
were children, as in the prefent cafe, and 
of which charges the defendant had ad- 
mitted the truth, by fuffering judgment 
to go hy default, proceeded to ftate the 
particular circumftances ‘attending it, 
which, he contended, united in theraielves 
the moft fhocking inftance of depravity 
that ever entered the human mind, the de- 
fendant not only being partner with the 
plaintiff in a very extenfive mercantile 
concern, but his firft coufin. They were 
the children of two brothers. ‘The de- 
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fendant, under the facred mafk-of friend- 
ship, abufed the ¢onfidence repofed in 
him, and by varfous ‘aéts coritaminated 
the mind of Mrs. ‘Bodditygton, a “Yady 
who, previous to this unhappy and ‘fatal 
error, bore the moft unblemifhed ‘charac- 
ter, and who, ‘befide poffeding a matt 
beautiful perion’ and elegant accomplifi- 
ments, was remarked for the exemplary 
manner in which fhe difcharged thé duties 
of a wife and a mother. The ‘unfofttinate 
lady in queftion is the daughter of a Miry 
Afhbornbam, a gentleman of fome:confe- 
quence in Bombay, who fent her over here 
at an early age for education, ‘arid, whén 
fhe had acquired all the requifites to adorn 


her fex, direéted that fhe fhoitld return 'to: 


Bombay, which was to have taken place 
in the year 1790, and fhe was acteally on 
board the fhip for that:perpofe, when his 
client, Mr. S. Boddington, who had been 
fome time deeply enatnoured of her; and 
almoft reduced to a ftate of defpair by the 
thenghts of lofing ‘Her, followed her ‘on 
board the veffel, then at Gravetend, anf 
having obtained the eonfent of “her guar. 
dians to await the fat of her -father ‘fdr 
their union, perfuaded her°to return’; 
which was no hard tafk, as her Jove was 
then reciprocal. A period of ten :nonths 
elapfed before the wifhed-for letter came, 
containing her father’s confent, and ap- 
probation of her choice, and on ‘which 
the union took place, the Jady having 
soool. fettled on her by her father, and 
the like fum by Mr. Boddmgton. -Two 
children werej the fruits of this marri- 
age, and they continued to enjoy the 
mott uninterrupted tehcity till a fhort time 
previous to Mrs. Boddington’s elopement 
with the defendant, which took place the 
beginning of June latt, and which was 
conducted in fuch a way'as to fhew that it 
was a premeditated thing, and a deliberate 
plan of feduSticn laid down by the defen- 
dant, who had fo overpowered’ the lady’s 
reafon as to make her forget the duties fhe 
owed to an honourably: bufband and her 
children, and to perfuade her to clope 
with him. The means to effe&t this {cheme 
were the moft abominable on the part cf 
the defendant. Mr. S. Boddington hav- 
ing obferved fomething in hts wite’s con- 
duct that gave him reafon to fulpeS his 
honour was in danger, refolved to remove 
her tor a time from the feene he dreaded, 
but did it tn fuch a delicate manner as not 
to create the leaft fufpicion of the canfe, 
either to his wite or friends, propoting a 
journey to Bath, and then to Wales. He 
parted with the defendant in the molt core 
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dial manner, little thinking that matters 
had proceeded: .fo far as the refwit. dad 
proved. He was to return to tow imme- 
diately, if bufinefs required his prefence. 
A few days after be got'to Bath, he #e- 
ceived a detter from the’ defendant, in- 
forming him-shat ‘the Wett India packet 
had arrived, and that his’ prefence was 
neceflary ‘in town, to attend a meeting 
refpecting fome exchequer warrants. This 
Jetter unicrtunately had the defired effe&, 
Mk. Boddington immediately fetting of 
for town ‘in the mail, Jeaving his wite at 
Bath. He mutt-have been crofled on the 
road: by ‘the defendant, who went thither 
and carried her away. Ou Mr. Bodding- 
ton’s arriving in town, he found the fol- 
Jowing letter teft tor him by the defendant 3 
* When we parted:on Wednefday Jatt, 
was for the lait time. This night I ge 
from London never to return again. 1 
have deceived you'in fending for you ta 
town, and with I had not-in other things 3 
if you fee my father, for'God's take break 
the matter to bhim»by degrees. I have 
taken feven -bhundred pounds. 
(Signed) B.. BoppixcTox.” 
- Mr, Evtkine, in very trong colours, 
then painted ‘the enormity of the defen- 
dant’s ,conduét throughout the whole 
tranfa&tion, and which, he hoped, would 
maké fuch an impreifion on the minds of 
the jury, when they heard the evidence 
which he fhould bring forward, as to in- 
duce them not to mitigate the damages i 
the fmaileit degree. He faid, that he was 
well aware of the defendant’s intention by 
pleading guilty, and had himfelf oppofed 
the matter coming into that court for judg- 
ment, though he was certain their verdict 
would juttity the decifion of the court of 
king’s-bench, in futfering it to be re- 
moved. > ° 
The firft witnefs called was Mr. 
Thomas Green, an attorney, who being 
{worn, was examined by Mr. ferjeani 
Ruvnington. Mr. Gicen faid, that mifs 
Athburnham, previous to her marriage 
with Mr. Samuel Boddington, was priu- 
cipally under his care ; and that, when 
her father {ent for her to Bombay, he, the 
witnets, provided every thing neceflasy 
tor the voyage, and faw her on board the 
veilli; but, on application being made to 
him by Mr. Samuel Boddington, he con- 
fented to her coming on fare, and re- 
maining in England ull her father’s will 
thould be known refpeSting the intended 
marriage, and who fending his confent in 
about ten montis after the witnefs figned 
the marriage articles, they were united 5 
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that he vifited thern frequently after, and 
conceived them to be extremely happys 
and that the union was founded in love 
on both fides.—-Crofs examined by Mr. 
Law.—He faid he had no knowledge of 
Mr. Benjamin Beddington, the defendant, 
though he believed he dined with him 
once : he faid that Mrs. Boddington was 
married in February 1792, is now about 
twenty-two years of age, and extremely 
beautiful and accomplithed. 

A lady of the name of Emerfon faid, 
fhe had known Mifs Afhburnham (now 
Mrs. Boddington) when the was ten 
years of age, and had continued the in- 
timacy ever fince ; that the confidered her 
perfeétly virtuous till this affair took 

Jace: fhe {poke of her as being extremely 

autiful and attractive in her manners ; 
and faid, that after fhe returned from on 
board the veffel at Gravefend, fhe was at 
the witnefs’ houfe for fome time, and 
then went to Mrs. Murray’s fchool, at 
Kenfington. The witnefs was prefent at 
the marriage, and conceived it to have been 
the refult of love on both fides, and that 
Mr. Boddington appeared to make an ex- 
cellent hufband. She knew Mr. B. Bod- 
dington very well, and had frequently 
feen him in company with the plaintiff 
and his wife. 

On her crofs examination by Mr. Law, 
fhe faid, fhe thought the defendant, at 
times, feemed to exprefs too much atten- 
$>n and admiration to Mrs. Boddington, 
efpecially when they were not in mixed 
companies ; which circumiftance the once 
mentioned to Mrs. Boddington, about 
half a year before the feparation took 
place; after which fhe thought Mrs, 
Boddington did not behave with her ufual 
kindnels to her hufband. 

Mr. Cline, furgeon, faid, he had known 
Mr. S. Boddington for feven years; that 
he had frequently viited him after his 
marriage, and that he thought Mrs. Bod- 
dington appeared to be extremely atten- 
tive to her hufband, and affeétionate to 
ber children, the eldett of whom was 
four, and the other two years of age. 
He had frequently dined with them, but 
never obferved any thing particular in the 
behaviour of the defendant toward Mrs. 
Boddingtons j 

Jofeph Street, a clerk in the houfe of 
Meffrs, Boddington, was examined. He 
defcribed them to be Weft India mer- 
chants, who traded to the amount of from 
300,000 to 500,000]. per year. He faid, 
that the defendant was admitted a_part- 
ner about three years ago; that for the 
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firft year he had only one-third hare of 
the profits of the bufinefs, but for the 
two laft he had four-ninths. He {poke of 
the great degree of happinefs that appeared 
to fubfit between the plaintiff and his 
wife till their feparation, and defcribed 
her to have always been extremely re- 
ferved in her behaviour. On being hewn 
the letters before alluded to, he declared 
them to be the defendant's writing, 
as were alfo the drafts for 200]. and 
ool, 

: Crofs-examined by Mr. Law.—He 
does not know that the money the de- 
fendant had in the bufinefs was advanced 
by his father, or that he had any other 
fource to refort to for money; he had 
frequently feen the defendant at his fa- 
ther’s, and thought he behaved as a duti- 
ful fon ; he heard of his.return to town 
on Wednefday week following the elope, 
ment, and alfo that he had been feen 
wandering on the Enfield Chace. He 
faw Mrs. Boddington once at his houfe 
in Mark-lane, after fhe had left the de- 
fendant, and that fhe came to fee her 
children.—In anfwer to a queftion from 
Mr. Erfkine, he declared that the plaintiff 
was not reconciled to his wife. 

The evidence being gone through, Mr. 
Law, as advocate for the defendant, made 
avery able fpeech in mitigation of da- 
mages, and in which he endeavoured to 
convince the jury that the matter was not 
a premeditated thing on the part of his 
client, who, he faid, was very young, and 
inexperienced in the ways of the world. 
It was merely the very powerful effect of 
the lady's charms, to the blaze of which 
he was conftantly expofed, from the fre- 
quent opportunities he had of being in her 
company, and which receiving no check, 
expanded till it broke out in all the fever 
of diftra&ted love, and led him to the 
commiffion of an aé& that muft for ever 
render him a miferable outcalt of fociety. 
He had already forfeited every worldly 
benefit, and, if heavy damages were 
given, what muft be the refult? he mutt 
either perifh in a prifon, or the weight 
mult fall on the innocent and unhappy 
father, with eight daughters to provide 
for. Mr. Law admitted that his client 
merited a fevere punifhment, but prayed 
that it might not be beyond his means.of 
paying, which, he declared, did not 
amount to more than 3000). the tum in- 
vefted as his fhare in the bufinefs being 
advanced by his father. After fome other 
obiervations on his client’s conduét, he 
concluded, by intreating the jut to tince 
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ture their juftice with mercy, and only 
award a fair retribution. 

Mr. Burghall, the deputy fheriff, then 
fammed up the evidence in a very clear 
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and concife manner; and the jury, after 
retiring out of court for about twenty 
minutes, returned with a verdict of tem 
thoufand pounds damages. 


Treaty of Peace and Amity between the Frencu Repustic and 
her Moft Faithful Maje/ty the Queen of PorTUGAL. 


pat French republic and her moft 
faithful majefty the queen of Portu- 
gal, anxious to re-eftablifh the relations 
of commerce and of friendfhip, which 
fubfifted between the two ftates before the 
breaking out of the prefent war, have de- 
legated full powers for a negociation to be 
entered on to that effe&t ; to wit, on the 
part of the French republic, to citizen 
Charles Delacroix ; and on the part of her 
mott faithful majefty, to M. the chevalier 
D’Aranjo Dazevedo, her majefty’s extra- 
ordinary ambaflador and plenipotentiary, 
&c. with the Batavian republic; who, 
after a mutual exchange of their refpe€tive 
powers, have concluded the prefent treaty 
of peace. 

Art. I. There thall be peace and ami- 
ty, and good underftanding between the 
French republic and her moit faithful ma- 
jefty the queen of Portugal. 

II. All hoftilities thall ceafe, as well by 
land as by fea, from the date of the ex- 
change of the ratification of the prefent 
treaty ; to wit, within 15 days for Eu- 
rope and the feas that wafh its coafts, and 
thofe of Africa on this fide of the equator ; 
and within 40 days after the iaid exchange, 
for the countries and feas of America, and 
of Africa on the other fide of the equator ; 
and within three months atterward for the 
countries and feas fituate to the eaft of the 
Cape ot Good Hope. 

III. The ports, towns, fortrefles, or 
all other territorial poffeliion of either con- 
trating power, in whatever quarter of the 
world it may be, which may be occupied 
or conquered by the arms of the other, 
fhall be mutually reftored, without any 
compenfation or indemnity being required, 
and this within the period flipulated by the 
preceding article. 

IV. Her moft faithful maiefy binds 
herfelf to obferve the moft pertect neutra- 
lity between the republic and the other 
Belligerent powers. A like neutrality 
fhall be obferved by the French republic, 
in cafe of a rupture between Portugal, and 
any of the other European powers, Con- 
fequently, none of the contracting pow- 
ers, during the courfe of the prefent war, 
Shall furnith to the enemies of the other, 


by virtue of any treaty or ftipulation, (fe- 
cret or acknow'edged) any fuccours in 
troops, fhips, arms, warlike ammunition, 
provifions or money, under any pretext 
whatever, or under any poflible denomi« 
nation. 

V. Her moft faithful majefly thal not 
admit at the fame time, into her great 
harbours, more than fix fhips of war be- 
longing to any of the Belligerent powers, 
or more than three fhips into the fmailer 
ones. The captures made by their fhips 
of war, or their re{petive privateers, fhail 
not be permitted to enter‘the harbours of 
her moft faithful majefty, unlefs in cafe of 
ftorm and imminent danger ; and they fhall 
depart from them as foon as the danger is 
gone by. All fale of merchandife, or of 
ong veflels, fhall be rigoroufly proe 

ibitcd. 

‘The French republic thall abide by the 
fame ftipulations with regard to the fhips 
of war, privateers and prizes belonging 
to the European powers, with whom her 
moft faithful majelty may enter into a 
ftate of warfare. 

VI. Her moft faithful majefty acknow- 
ledges the prefent treaty, that ali territo- 
vies fituate to the north of the limits heree 
after pointed out, between the poffeffions 
of the two contraéting powers, fhall be- 
long, in due fovereignty, to the Fiench 
republic, as far as may be required, both 
in her own name and in that of her fuce 
ceffors, to all the claims fhe might ade 
vance to fuch territories, under whatfo- 
ever title, and efpecially in virtue of the 
viiith article of the treaty concluded at 
Uwrecht the rxth of April, 17133 and 
reciprocally the French republic acknow- 
ledges, that all the territories fituate to the 
fourth of the above-mentioned line, belong 
to her moft faithful majetty, agreeable to 
the faid treaty of Utrecht. 

VIL. The limits between the two Guy- 
anes, French or Portuguefe, thall be de- 
termined by the river called by the Por- 
tuguefe Calmene, and by the French, Vin- 
cent-Pinfon, which empties itfelf into the 
ocean above the Cap-Nord, at about two 
degrees and a half of northern latitude. 
They thail gollow the faid river up to its 
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fource, and afterward a right line drawn 
from the faid fource as far as Rio- 
Blanco. 

VIII. The mouth, as well as the whole 
courfe of the faid river Calmene, of Vin- 
cent-Pinfon, fhall belong, in due fove- 
reignty, tothe French republic ; without, 
however, the fubje&s of her moft faithful 
majefty, eftablifhed in the environs of the 
fouth of the faid river, being prevented to 
make free uf of its courfe and waters, and 
that without being fubjefted to any 
duties. 

IX. The fubjeés of her mot faithful 
majelty, who may be eftablifhed to the 
North of the frontier line above traced out, 
fhall be free there to refide, in fubjeétion 
to the laws of the republic, or to withdraw 
and take with them their effe&is, movea- 
bles, and to difpofe of fuch lands in which 
they thall prove a property. The privi- 
lege of retiring, after having difpofed of 
their immoveable property, is reciprocally 
referved for fuch French citizens who may 
be eftablifhed to the South of the above- 
mentioned frontier-line. The exercife of 
this privilege is limited for both parties to 
two years, dating from the exchange of 
the prefent ratifications. 

X. There thal! be negeciated and con- 
cluded, as foon as poffible, between the 
two powers, a treaty of commerce, found- 
ed on an equitable and mutually advanta- 
geous bafis, Mean time, it is agreed — 

1. That the commercial regulations 
fhall be eftablithed immediately after the 
exchange of the ratifications, and that the 
citizens or fubjects of each of the two 
countries fhall enjoy in the ftates of the 
other all the rights, immunities, and pre- 
rogatives, enjoyed by the moft favoured 
nations. 

2. That the goods and merchandife, 
the produé of their foil, or their manu- 
fa&tories, fhall be refpettively admitted, if 
the goods or merchandife of the fame fort, 
of other nations, are or fhall be fo re- 
ceived ; and that fuch goods and mer- 
ehandife canrot be fubjected to any prohi- 
bition that fhall not equally afe& the fame 
fort of goods or merchancile imported 
from other nations. 

3. That neverthelefs, as the French re- 
public can only offer to Portugal a very 
limited market for her wines, and which 
cannot compenfate for the introduation of 
French cloths into that kingdom, things 
fhall recip:oca!!y continue as they are for 
thefe two articles. 

& That cultoms and other duties on 
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the goods and merchandife, the produce 
of the foil and manufa&tures of the two 
powers, fhall be reguiated and collected 
on the footing of thofe of the moft favour- 
ed nations. 

5. That on the duties thus regulated, 
there fall be granted on both fides a di- 
minution on the merchandife the produ& 
of the foil, or manufa&ures of either of 
the two powers, provided that they thall 
be imported in national bottoms, laden 
for the account of the merchants to whom 
they belong, and fent from the ports of 
Europe cf the one power direétly to the 
ports in Europe of the other. The a- 
mount of this diminution, together with 
the fort of merchandife to which it hall 
apply, fhail be regulated by the treaty of 
commerce to be concluded between the 
two powers. 

6. That befide the above, all the fti- 
pulations relative to commerce, inferted in 
the preceding treaties concluded between 
the two powers, fhall be provifionally 
executed in every thing which is not con- 
trary to the prefent treaty. 

XI. Her moft faithful majefty fhall ad- 
mit into her ports the French fhips of war, 
as well as merchant-fhips, on the fame 
conditions as the fhips of the moft favour- 
ed nation. The fhips of Portugal fhall 
enjoy in France the moft exaét recipro- 
city. 

XII. The French confuls and vice 
confuls fhall enjoy the privileges, prece- 
dence, and immunities, prerogatives and 
juriidiGions, which they enjoyed before 
the war, and which the mott favoured 
nations now enjoy. 

XIII. The ambaffador or minifter from 
the French republic at the court of Por- 
tugal fhall enjoy the fame immunities, 
prerogatives, and precedence as the French 
ambaffadors enjoyed before the war. 

XIV. AlJl French citizens, as well 2s 
all the individuals compofing the houfe- 
hold of the ambaffador or minifter, con- 
fuls, or other accredited and recognifed 
agents of the republic fhall enjoy in the 
ftates of her moft faithful maieity the fame 
liberty of worfhip which the moft fa- 
voured nations enjoy in this refpect. 

The prefent article, and the two pre- 
ceding, fhall be obferved reciprocally by 
the French republic, in regard to the am- 
bafladors, minifters, confuls, and other 
agents of her moft faithful majefty. 

XV. All prifoners made on one fide 
and the other, comprchending feamea and 
marines, faail be reitored in one month, 
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reckoning from the date of the exchange 
of the prefent treaty, on their paying the 
debts contra&ted during their captivity. 
The fick and wounded fhall continue to 
be taken care of in the reipective hofpi- 
tals, and fhall be delivered up on their 
cure. 

XVI. The peace and good underftand - 
ing re-eftablifhed by the prefent treaty 
between the French republic and her moft 
faithful majeity, are declared to be com- 
mon to the Batavian republic. 

XVII. The prefent treaty fhall be no- 
tified, and the ratifications exchanged in 
two months, to be reckoned from this 
date. 

Done, decreed, and concluded, figned 
and fealed, that is, by me, Charles Dela- 
croix, with the feal of the foreign depart- 
ment ; aud by me the chevalier d’Aranjo, 
with the feal of my arms, at Paris, the 
23d Thermidor, in the year five of the 
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French republic, anfwering to the 1oth 
Auguft, 1797, old itile. (Signed) 
Cu. DELACROIX. 
Ant. D’Aranjo Dazeveno. 

The executive direftory decrees and 
figns the preferit treaty of peace between 
her moft faithful majelty, the queen of 
Portugal, negociated in the name of the 
French republic, by citizen Charles Dela- 
croix, minifter plenipotentiary, invefted 
with powers to this effet by a decree of 
the 30th Meffidor laft, and charged by his 
initruétions. 

Done at the national palace of the exe- 
cutive dire&tory, the 24th Thermidor, 
the year five of the French republic, one 
and indivifible. 

For execution in conformity. 
(Signed) 
ReEVEILLIERE LEPAUX, Prefident. 
By the Executive DireStory. 
LaGarDE, Secretary-general. 


Account of the new Revo.uTIon in the FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 
on Monday, September 4) 1797+ 


I N the month of Auguft, there appeared 

to be fymptoms of a ferious rupture 
between the executive directory of the 
French republic, and the two councils of 
legiflation, refpe&ting the march of troops, 
by orders of the directory, beyond the cir- 
cle round Paris, to which it was limited 
by the conttitution. Rumours of a royalitt 
confpiracy were circulated ; and every 
thing feemed to forebode fome important 
event, which, indeed, was foon announced 
by the following article, dated Paris, 
September 5. 

At three o’clock in the morning (the 
4th) the direétory ordered the cannon of 
alarm to be fired, and direéted the halls 
of the two councils to be furrounded, in 
order to arreit the confpirators, whofe aim 
was to affaflinate three of the directors, 
for the purpofe of creating a new directory, 
that fhould open the gatcs to the emigrants 
and the pretender. 

General Angereau, charged with the 
execution of this decree, marched to the 
{pot where the fittings were held ; and, 
after having fummoned the guard of the 
legiflative body, who replied to the fum- 
mons by fhouts of ¢ Live the republic and 
the conititution of the third year | Gene- 
ral, you have only to command 3 we are 
ready to obey !’ he entered the Thuilleries 
in perfect order, and arveltcd twenty four 
of the royal confpirators. 

Ramel was deprived of his commifGon, 


and his rank at the head of his regiment 
of guards, whom he had endeavoured to 
corrupt. 

Carnot fled yefterday. No blood has 
been thed. 

The two councils afterward affembled ; 
that of five hundred at the Odeon, (the 
theatre in the Faubourg Germain) and 
that of the elders at the Ecole de Chirurgie 
(the Chirurgical {chool. ) 

The members who compofe the admi« 
niftration of the department of the Seine, 
and of the twelve municipalities, are pro- 
vifionally fufpended. 

Bufinefs is now done at the Central 
Bureau only. 

The names of the confpirators wha 
have been committed to the ‘Temple are, 

Pichegru, Bourdon de L’Oilfe, Dumoe 
lard, Viilau, Dumas, Piette, Rambaulty 
Detbonieres, Philippe Delville, Gilbert 
Deiimolicres, Ramel, Boitley d’Anglas, 
general Willot, Camille Jourdan, Boiflety 
Cadroy, Rovere, and Maflet. 

The charge againft Pichegru is, that 
he, bribed by the prince of Condé, was 
to place Louis XVIII, on the throne ; 
and, in return, was to be made marthal 
of France, and governor of Alface; to 
have the figniorfhip, with its park; a 
million of livres in ready money, and a 
penfion of 200,000 livres a year, with the 
eftate called the Terre d’Arbois, whica 
was to take his name, 
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PROCLAMATION of the DirECTORY. 


Article I, Every perfon who hall pro- 
pofe the reftoration of royalty, the efta- 
blifhment of the conftitution of 1793, or 
to place any of the family of Orleans on 
the throne, fhall be inftantly fhot. 

II. Perfons and property thali be pro- 
tected, 

III. Every perfon who thall commit 
any aét of pillage, fhall be put to death, 
immediately upon deteétion. 

This proclamation is preceded by a 
ftatement of the meafures which were to 
have been adopted by the confpirators for 
the deftiuGtion of the republic, and the 
re-eftablifhment of royalty. 


SittinGc of the CounciL of FIveE 
HUNDRED, at the ODEON. 


Sept. 4, Nine in the Evening. 

Lamarque, prefident.—A meffage was 
fent to the direfory, requefting them to 
inform the council of their reafons for 
fhutting up the hall of the council at the 
Manege: [the riding-houfe, where the 
council of five hundred ufed to fit.] 

A committee of five was appointed to 
confider the meafures neceflary to be 
adopted for the public fecurity. The fol- 
lowing are the members which compofe 
the committee : 

Poulain Grandprey, Chazal, Hardy, 
Sieyes, and Boulay de la Meurthe. 

The council pafled a refolution, au- 
thorifing the executive directory to march 
a fufficient number of troops to Paris, for 
the protection of the legiflative body, and 
the conititution of the third year. 

A new committee of infpeétors was 
formed. It confilts of the following 
members : 

_ Cales, Talot, Jacomin, Lar, and Mar- 
tinei. 

A refolution was paffed, re-calling all 
the members of the council abient on 
leave. 

The council deciared its fiiting perma- 
nent. 

For fome time paft, Rewbell, Lare- 
weillese Laveux, and Barras, the three ja- 
cobin French directors, had differed with 
Carnot and Barthelemy, the two Mederes, 
upon every queition which had been pro- 
pled, “) he two latter bad with them the 
majority ot both councils, and certainly 
kept up a commmunieation with Dumolard, 
Vaublane, Baily D’Anglas, Henri Lari- 
wiere, Pichegru, Paitoret, Trongon, Du- 
cowiray, Sc. while the former equ: ily 
beid conferences with Tallien, Sicyes, 
Hardi, dan e¥aarqQuey &Ce 











The different reprefentations of the di- 
re€tory to the councils refpe&ting the dif- 
treffed {tates of the armies of the republic, 
were, like every other meafure, carried in 
the direftory againft the opinions of Car- 
not and Barthelemy, who faw evidently 
that thefe different meffages had no other 
object but to perfuade the armies, that 
their arrears of pay, and their confequent 
diltrefs and mifery, was owing, not to the 
direStory, but to the majority of the coune 
cils. By this manceuvre, and by repre- 
fenting the councils as royalilts, moft of 
the armies were fet againit the legiflative 
body. Having gained this point, the three 
direftors determined to {trike their blow. 

The oppofite party were in no ftate to 
refift.—-The national guard, which had for 
a fhort time been placed under the com- 
mand of Pichegru, was not fufficiently 
numerous to be oppofed to the ftrength 
the dire&tory had to bring againft it, even 
if that force had been difpofed to aét, and 
if the dire€tory had not taken care to 
have, within a day’s march of Paris, a 
fuficient army to crufh every oppofi- 
tions 

Rewbell was the active conduétor of 
this confpiracy, and it muft be confefled 
that he conducted it with fecrecy as well as 
vigour. La Reveillere is faid to have 
been wavering for fome time, but the ad- 
dreffes from the different armies, in which 
they evidently took part againit the coun- 
cils, are fuppofed to have decided .him, 
and, from that time, the three direétors 
were firm upon every queftion which was 
propoied. 

The meafurcs which the Triumvirate 
have taken, of arreiting the moft aétive of 
the councils—of creating by thefe means 
a majority in favour of any queftion they 
choofe to propoie-of fuppretiing all the 
newipapers that are againtt them, and of 
removing all public magiltrates fuppofled 
to be adverfe to them, are among the bold- 
eit, and at the fame time, the moit tyran- 
nical aéts to which France has been fubjeét 
fince the commencement of the revolue 
tion. 


* 


siceilgigaaaies 

Paris, Sept.8. Several of the late ar- 
refts being the conlequence of error, ins 
ieparabie trom the extraordinary move- 
ments of the day, a decree of the executive 
directory of the sth, tet at liberty the fol- 
lowing members : 





voupil de Prefeln, Tupinier, Peres 
(deja Manche) Javry Delloges, Delame- 
therie, Dauchy, Decumarse, Fayolle, and 








Yscdoue dW’ Hicritots 
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There is reafon to believe, that others 
will yet be comprifed in this meafure of 
juttice. 


Copy of the Refolution concerning the 
Journalifts. 


© The council of five hundred, confider- 
ing that, among the enemies of the repub- 
lic and the accomplices of the royal con- 
fpiracy, the moft aétive and moft danger- 
ous are the journalifts paid and directed 
by the royal agents : 

* Confidering that to ftifle the exifting 
confpiracy, to prevent a civil war and the 
effufion of blood, which would be its in« 
evitable confequence, nothing is more ne- 
ceffary than to purge the French {oil of the 
declared enemies of the liberty and the 
conftitution, 

* After having declared the urgency, 
makes the following refolution : 

Article I. The proprietors, mana- 
gers, direftors, authors, editors, fel- 
low-labourers, hereafter defcribed, viz. of 
Le Memorial, Le Meflager du Soir; Le 
Miroir ; Nouvelles Politiques Nationales 
et Etrangeres ; L’Obfervateur de L’Eu- 
rope; Perlet; Le Petit-Gauthier, ou la 
Petit Pofte ; La Poftillon des Armées, ou 
Bulletin genéral de France ; Le Precur- 
feur; La Quotidienne; Rapfodies du 
Jour ; Le Speétateur du Nord ; La Ta- 
bleau de Paris; Le Thé; La Tribune 
Publique; Le Verideque; L’Argus; 
Annales Catholiques ; Les Aétes des Ape 
tres; L’Accufateur Publick; L’Ant- 
Terrorift, at Touloufe; L’Aurore; Le 
Cenftur des Journaux ; Le Courier de 
Lyon; Courier Extraordinaire; Courier 
Republicain ; Le Cri Publick, ou Freres 
et Amis ; Le Defenfeur des Veilles Infti- 
tutions ; Le Dejeuner ; L’Echo; L’Eciair; 
L’Europe Litteraive ; Gazette Frangais ; 
Gazette Univerfel 5 Le Grondeur ; L’Im- 
partial Bruxeiicis, at Bruffels ; L’impare 
tial Europeen, by Mornweck, at Bruilels; 
L’Invariable; Journal des Journaux, at 
Bourdeaux; Le Journal des Colonies ; 
Journal General de France, ou le Gar. 
dien de la Conitituticon; L'Abreviateur 
Univertaile 5 thell be tranfported without 
delay, in a place which fhall ke fixed on 
by the executive directory. 

An. IL, Their etfests fhall be feque- 
ftrated immediately upon the publication 
of the prefent law ; and the fequeftration 
fhall not be take: off until an authentic 
proof fhall .be received of their arrival at 
the place of their banifhment. 

Art. LIT. ‘Vhe exceutive direGory is 
autherifed- provilionsiiy’ to- procure for 
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them, from their effe&ts, the means of 
fupplying their moft urgent wants. 

Art. IV, The executive direftory is 
authorifed, in execution of the prefent 
law, to make domiciliary vifits, agreeably 
to the conftitution. 

Paris, Sept. 112 The deputies con- 
demned to tranfportation, left Paris yef- 
terday morning at four o'clock in covered 
waggons, under a very ftrong guard.— 
Some fay they are to be fent to Cayenne, 
others to Madagafcar. 
~ Thofe who were feized on the morning 
of the 4th, and carried from the commif- 
fion of infpe€tors to the temple, were 13 
in number : of the council of elders, Ro- 
vere, Perrée, Tupinier, Jaray-des-Loges, 
Delametherie, Defcourtils de Merlemont. 
Of the council of five hundred, Pichegru, 
Willot, Delarne, Dauchy, De Rumare, 
Fayoile, and Bourdon de I'Oife, 





In a fitting of the council of five hun. 
dred on the roth of September, a meflage 
from the directory announced to the coun- 
cil, the receipt of the following letter from 
general Morzau, addretfed to Bartielemy ; 


The General in chief of the Army of 
the Rhine and Mofelle to Citizen 
Barthelemy, Member of the Execu- 
tive Dire&tory of the French Repub. 
lic. 

Head Quarters at Strafburgh, Sept. ¢. 


Citizen Dire&tor, 

You will no doubt recolle&, that on 
my la{t journey to Bafle I informed you, 
that at the paflage of the Rhine we took a 
trunk belonging to general Klinglin, 
wherein we found two or three hundred 
letters of his correlpondence; thof of 
Villerfbach were among them, but they 
were the leaft important. Many of them 
are in cyphers; they thall all be decy- 
pliered, but this will take much time. 

No one goes in this correfpondence by 
his true name, fo the feveral Frencimen, 
who correfpond with Klinglin, Condé, 
Wickham, d’Enghcin, and others, can- 
not eafily be detected. However, we are 
in poffettien of fuch information as has 
led us to difcover many of them. 

I was determined not to give publicity 
to this correfpondence, fince, peace being 
likely to be concluded, no danger could a- 
rife from thence to the republic ; and be- 
fides, noone being nained, but little could 
be proved by thete letters. 

Rut feeing at the head of the partics 
which do fo.much mifchiei to our coun 
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try, a man, placed in an eminent ftation, 
and enjoying the utmoft confidence ;* who 
is much compromifed in this correfpond- 
ence, and deftined to aé&t a prominent part 
in the rettoration of the pretender, I have 
thought it my duty to inform “you of it, 
that you may not be deceived by his pre- 
tended republicanifm ; but, on the con- 
trary, watch his conduét, and ward off 
the misfortunes he may bring over your 
country, ince a civil war cannot but be 
the aim of his projects. 

I contefs, citizen dire&tor, that it is a 
painful tafl: for me to acquaint you with 
this reafon, fince the man, whom I un- 
maik to you, was my friend, and would 
ftill be fo, if I did not know him; [al- 
lude to the reprefentative of the people, 
Pichegreu. He has been prudent enough 
not to write himfelf ; he only communi- 
cated by word of mouth with thofe who 
were entrufted with the correfpondence, 
who flated his proje&ts, and received his 
anfwers. He goes there by feveral names, 
and among others by that of Baptifte. A 
chief of brigade, called Badouville, was 
attached to him, and went by the name of 
Coco ; this man was one of the couriers 
employed by him as well as by his cor- 
refpondents. You wil] recolleét to have 
feen him often at Baile. 

This great movement was to take place 
at the beginning of the campaign of the 
4th year; they relied on difatters happen- 
ing on my arrival at the army ; which, 
indignant at its defeat, was to demand 
back its former commander, who then 


would have aéted punfuant to the inftrue- 
tions he had received. 

The fum of goo louis d’ors was to be 
paid him for the journey he made to Paris 
at the time of his difmiffal ; this naturally 
accounts for his having refufed the em- 
baffy to Sweden. I rather fufpe& the fa- 
mily of Lajolais was implicated in this in- 
trigue. 

Nothing but the great confidence I place 
in your patriotifm and wifdom, has in- 
duced me to give you this intelligence. 
The proofs on which it is founded are as 
clear as day, but I doubt whether they 
would do in a court of juftice. 

I requeft you, citizen dire&tor, to guide 
me by your advice in this arduous bufi- 
nefs. It is hitherto known but by five 
perfons, namely, generals Defaix and 
Reignier, one of my aid-de-camps, and 
an officer entrufted with the fecret de- 
partment of the army, who is continually 
purfuing the information contained in the 
letters which are decyphered. 

Pleafe to accept the affurance of my re- 
fpeétful and inviolable attachment. 

(Signed) Moreau. 

The letter was read, and ordered to be 
printed for the ufe of the members. 

Since the reading of this letter, the 
council of elders have proceeded to fill up 
the two vacancies in the direétory ; viz. 
Merlin of Douay, and Francois de Neuf- 
chateau, in the room of Carnot and Bar- 
thelemy. The latter is among the num- 
ber to be tranfported. The fate of Car- 
not is uncertain. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


Admiralty-office, Sept. 2. 
ApTain Waller, cf his majefty’s thip 
Emerald, arrived here yefterday with 

difpatches from admiral lord St. Vincent 
to Evan Nepean, e(q. fecretary of the Ad- 
miralty, of which the following are ex- 
tacts. 
Ville de Paris, off Cadiz, 
Sir, Auguft 16, 1797. 
T pEsIRE you will acquaint the lords 
commiffioners of the Admiralty, that I 
detached rear-admiral Nelfon, with the 
following fquadron, viz. the Thefeus, Cul- 
Joden, Zealous, Seahorfe, Emerald, Terp- 
fichorc, Fox (1{t) cutter, with orders to 
make an attempt on the town of Santa 
Cruz, in the ifland of Teneriffe, which, 
from a variety of intelligence, I conceived 
was vulnerable. On Saturday the 15th 
of July, the xear-admival parted come 


pany, and on Tuefday the 18th the Le- 
ander having joined from Lifbon, I fent 
her after the rear-admira!, under inftruc- 
tions left by him. 

The Emerald joined yefterday, with 
the enclofed difpatch and reports from the 
rear-admiral ; and although the emterprife 
has not fucceeded, his majefty’s arms ac- 
quired a very great degree of luftre : no- 
thing from my pen can add to the elge 
the real-admiral gives of the gallantry of 
the officers and men employed under him, 
I have greatly to lament the heavy lofs the 
country has fuftained in the fevere wound 
of rear-admiral Nelfon, and the death of 
captain Richard Bowen, lieutenant Gib- 
fon, and the other brave officers and men 
who fell in this vigorous and perfevering 
affault. 

The moment the rear-admiral joins, it 
is my intention to fead the Seahorls to 
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England with him, the wound captain 

Freemantle has requiring change of cli- 

mate; and I hope that both of them will 

live to render important fervices to their 
king and country. 

Iam, &c. St. VINCENT. 

Thefeus, off Santa-Cruz, 

Sir, July 27, 1797. 

In obedience to your orders to make a 
vigorous attack on the town of Sania- 
Cruz, in the ifland of Teneriffe, I di- 
reSted, from the fhips under my com- 
mand, 1000 men, including marines, to 
be prepared for landing, under the direc- 
tion of capt. Troubridge, of his maielty’s 
fhip Culloden, and captairs Hood, 
Thompfon, Freemantle, Bowen, Miller, 
and Waller, who very handfomely volun- 
tiered their fervices; and although I am 
under the painful neceffity of acquainting 
you that we have not been able to fucceed 
in our attack, yet it is my duty to {ftate, 
that I believe more daring intrepidity ne- 
ver was fhewn than by the captains, offi- 
cers, and men, you did me the honour to 
place under my command. 

Inclofed I tranfmit to you a lift of 
killed and wounded ; and among the for- 
mer it is with the deepeft forrow I have to 
place the name of captain Richard Bowen, 
of his majetty’s thip Terpfichore, than 
whom a more enterprifing, able, and gal. 
lant officer, does not grace his majelty’s 
naval fervice ; and with great regret I 
have to mention the Jofs of lieutenant 
John Gibfon, commander of the Fox cut- 
ter, and a great number of gallant officers 
and men. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
Horatio NELSON, 
Sir John Jervis, K. B. &c. 


Lift of killed, wounded, drowned, and 
miffing, of his majefty’s thips under- 
mentioned, in ftorming Santa Cruz, 
in the ifland of Teneriffe, on the night 
of the 24th of July, 1797. 

Thefeus—8 feamen, 4 marines, killed ; 
25 feamen wounded; 34. feamen and 
marines drowned. 

Culloden—1 feaman, 2 marines, killed; 
12 feamen, 6 marines, wounded; 36 
feamen and marines drowned. 

Zealous—3 feamen, 2 marines, killed ; 
19 feamen, 2 marines, wounded. 

Leander—1 feaman, 5 marines, killed ; 1 
feaman, 4. marines, wounded ; 1 ditto, 
miffing. 

Seahorie—-2 feamen killed 5 13 feamen, 1 
marine, wounded, 
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Terpfichore—8 feamen killed ; 9 feamen, 
2 marines, wounded; 4 feamen and 
marines, miffing. 

Emerald—s5 feamen, 3 marines, killed ; 
11 feamen, wounded; 10 feamen and 
marines, drowned. 

Fox cutter—17 feamen and marines 
drowned. 

Total—28 feamen, 16 marines, kilicd ; 
go feamen, 15 marines, wounded ; 97 
eamen and marines, drowned ; 5 fea- 
men and marines, miffing. 

Officers kiiled. 

Richard Bowen, capt. of the Terpfichore. 

George Thorpe, firit lieutenant of ditto, 

John Weatherhead, lieut. of the Thefeus. 

W.Earnhhaw, fecond lieut. of the Leander, 

Raby Robinfon, lieut. ot marines, of ditto, 

Lieut. Bafhain, marines, of the Emerald, 

Lieutenant John Gibfon, of the Fox cut- 
ter, drowned. 

Officers wounded. 

Rear-adm. Neifon, his right arm thot off, 

Capt. Thompfon, of the Leander, flightly. 

Capt. Freemantle, of the Seahorfe, in his 

arm. 

Lieut. J. Douglas, of ditto, in the hand. 

Mr. Waits, midihipman, of the Zealous. 


EEE 


The following account of this gallant but 
unfyccefSstul attack is extra&ted from a 
journal kept on board admiral Nelfon’s 
thip, and gives the particulars of the 
expedition, which are not detailed in 
the Gazette. 

July 25. 

* At oneo'clock, P.M. made the gene- 
ral fignal to anchor. At half past five, 
the {quadron anchored a tew miles to the 
northward of Santa Cruz. At fix made 
the fignal for boats to prepare to proceed 
on tervice as previoully ordered. Ati1 
o'clock, between 6 and 700 men were em- 
barked in the boats of the iquadron, 180 
men on board the Fox cutter, and about 
7o or 80 men in a boat we had taken, 
who proceeded in fix divifions, under cap- 
tains Troubridge, Hood, Thompfon, Mil- 
Jer, and Waller, captains Freemantle and 
Bowen attending the admiral to regulate 
the attack. At half paft one A. M. we 
got within half gun-fhot of the Mole- 
head, without being difcovered, when the 
alarm-bells rang, and 30 or 40 pieces of 
cannon, with mufketry, from one end of the 
town io the other, opened upon us. The 
night being extremely dark, it was only the 
admiral, captains Thompfon, Freemantle, 
and Bowen, with 4 or five boats in the 
whole, who found the Mole, which was 
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inftantly formed and carried although de- 
feaded by 4 or 500 men, and the guns 
fix twenty-four pounders, were fpiked ; 
but fuch a heavy fire of mufquetry and 
grape-fhot was kept up from the citadel 
and houfes at the head of the Mole, that 
we could not advance, and nearly all were 
killed or wounded. 

¢ Captains Troubridge, Hood, Mil- 
ler, and Waller, landed with part of the 
boats, juft to the fouthward of the cita- 
de}, pa‘fing through a raging furf, which 
ftove all the boats, and wet all the ammu- 
nition. Notwithitanding thele difficulties, 
they pufhed over the enemy’s line wall 
and batteries, and formed in the great 
fquare of the town, about 80 marines, 80 
pike inen, and 180 fmall-armed feamen, 
where they took poiféffion of a convent, 
from whence they marched againft the ci- 
tade! ; but found it far beyond their pow- 
er to take, 

¢ At day-light, from prifoners taken, 
capt. Troubridge found there were 8900 
Spaniards in arms, and 100 French, with 
five ficld pieces, affembled at the entrance 
of the town, and feeing the impoffibility 
of cetting any affiflance from the fhips, at 
feven o'clock he fent captain Hood with a 
meflage to the governor, that if he fhould 
be allowed freely and without moleftation 
to embark his people at the Mole head, 
taking off fuch of our boats as were not 
fiove, and that the governor fhould find 
others to carry off the people, the fquadron 
vw before the town would not moleft it. 
Phe governor told capt. Hood, he thought 
that ihey ought to furrender prijoners of 
war, to which he replied, that captaia 
Troubridge had directed him to fay, that 
if the terms he offered were not accepted 
in five minutes, he would fet the town on 
fire, and artack the Spaniards at the point 
of the bayonet; on which the governor 
taltantly clofed with the terms; wher 
captain Troubridge, with his party, march- 
ed with the Brith colours flying to the 
Mole, where they embarked in fuch of our 
boats as werenot fiove, the Spaniards finding 
others to carry them off to the fhips : and 
here it is right that we fhould notice the 
noble and generous conduét of don Juan 
Antoine Gutierrez, the Spanifh governor : 
The moment tie terms were agreed to, he 
diregted our wounded to be received into 
the hofpitals, and all our people to be 
fupplied with the beft provifions that 
could be procured, and made it known 
that the fhips were at liberty to fend on 
fhore, and purchafe whatever refrefhments 
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they were in want of during the time we 

might lie off the ifland. 

* The Fox cutter, in approaching to- 
ward the town, received a fhot under wae 
ter from one of the enemy’s batteries, on 
which fhe immediately funk, and lieute- 
nant John Gibfon, her commander, and 
37 Men were drowned. 

* At feven got under weigh, fquadron 
in company, flanding off and on. 

‘ July 27. 

© Received the remainder of the officers, 
feamen, and marines on board. Ordered 
the body of capt. Richard Bowen to be 
committed to the deep, with the honours 
of war.’ 

————E 
Admiralty-office, Sept. 2. 

Copy of a letter from vice-admiral Kingf- 
mill to Evan Nepean, efq. dated on 
board l’Engageante, at Cork, the 24th 
of Auguit 1797. 

ir, 

I HEREWITH tranfmit, for the in- 
formation of my lords commiffioners of 
the Admiralty, a letter to me from cap- 
tain Pulling, of his majelty’s floop Pen- 
guin, containing particulars relative to a 
capital brig privateer, and a prize fhe had 
made of the brig Expreis, of Dartmouth, 
bound to Newfoundland, both of which 
he has brought in here. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
K. KInGSMILL. 
Penguin, Cork- harbour, 
Sir, Aug. 23,1797 

I Have the honour to inform you, 
that on the 21ft init. in latitude 48 deg. 
30 min. North, longitude 8 deg. Weit, 
being on the larboard tack, with the wind 
ealterly, blowing hard, at haif palt eight 
A. M. faw two fail a-head ttanding to- 
ward us, with every appearance of being 
cruiiers. At balf patt nine laving wea. 
thered us about a mule, they bore down, 
the headmoit under Englifh colours, but 
very foon diicovered themfelves to be the 
enemy, when we opened our fire, which 
obliged them to haul up again on the 
ftarboard tack: I wore iamediately, 
keeping under thew Jee, with a conitant 
fire at both. 

At three quarters paft nine the ftern- 
moft ftruck aiid hove to, but te fea run. 
ning too high to take immediate pofleiion 
of her, and finding the other of much 
more confequence, who was making every 
endeavour to efcape, I continued the pur- 
fuit, when, after an hour and 40 minutes 
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rubning fire, having fhot away her main 
top-mait, fhe ftruck, and at nine took 
poffeffion of her. Found her to be )’Oifeau 
French privateer, of 18 guns, (pierced 
for 20) 16 nine-pounders and two Jong 
French twelves, with 119 men on board. 
At half paft meridian wore, and made 
fail after the other, who by this time was 
nearly out of fight, endeavouring to get 
off. At four brought her to, and took 
poffeffion, finding her to he the Exprefs, 
of Dartmouth, prize to l’Oifeau, formerly 
W'Appocrate French privateer, of 12 guns, 
taken a few months ago. 

L’Oifeau is quite new built, for a cor- 
vette, launched in June laft and coppered : 
her length of keel 73 feet, of gun-deck 
87 feet, and breadth of beam 25 feet : 
her firft cruife from Nanz, out 34. days, 
and had taken two other veffels. She 
had been chaced five times before by his 
majelty’s frigates, but always maintained 
a decided fuperiority of filing, fpares the 
Penguin, at leaft, one-third of her can- 
vas; and we are much indebted to their 
diforder, and a high fea, for our fuccefs. 
She had one man killed and five wounded. 

I beg leave to exprefs the warmeit ap- 
probation of the conduét of my firft lieu- 
tenant, Mr. George Neat Tremlett, with 
every officer and man in his majefty’s fioop 
I have the honour to command, for their 
zeal and fteady exertion during the chafe, 
working the guns knee high in water for 
upward of an hour and ahalf, carrying a 
great prefs of fail, with a heavy fea con- 
itantly making fair breaches over us. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
- K. PULLING. 
Vice-admiral Kingfmill, &c. 
Admiralty-office, Sept. 16. 


Extra& of a letter from the right hon. 
Jord Bridport, K.B. commander in 
chief of the Channel fleet, to Evan 
Nepean, efq. dated on board his Ma- 
jelty’s Ship, Royal George, at Torbay, 
the 13th of September, 1797. 

Sir, 

HEREWITH you will receive copies of 
letters, with the papers therein referred 
to, from. commodore fir John Borlafe 
Warren, which I tranfmit for their lord. 
fhips’ information, 

Iam, &c. 
Brrpport. 


La Pomone, at fea, 
My lord, Auguft 12, 1797. 
I BEG leave to inform your lordhhip, 
that on the morning of the 11th inftant, a 
convoy of the enemy, with a fhip cor 
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vette, a brig and {chooner gun-boats, 
two armed luggers, feveral chaffe marées 
and brigs, were difcovered ftanding to 
fea, out of the Pertuis de Breton, from 
Rochfort. I attempted to cut them off or 
deftroy them with La Pomone afd Jafon, 
who attacked a fort; in order to cover 
the Sylph, who was anchored near the 
two corvettes, having left the Triton in 
chafe to windward ; the enemy, perceiving 
our intention, anchored at the entrance of 
the river of Sable d’Olonne, clofe under 
the fort, the fhip corvette and 'gun-boats 
with {prings upon their cables, 

At eleven, being near enough, the 
firing commenced and continued for an 
hour, when the gun-boat flipped her 
cables to run on fhore, but funk before 
fhe got in the river, near the {mail veffelsy 
and the corvette remained. faft a-ground, 
but deferted by her people, and much da- 
maged: asI did not think it poffible to 
fet her on fire with the boats of the {quae 
dron, . there being little wind, and the 
tide of flood fetting us upon the coaft, we 
hauled our wind to the fouthward. 

I have the fatisfa&tion of acquainting 
your lordfhip, that it has occafioned a de- 
lay for fome time of the enemy’s fupplies 
arriving at Breft, as one of the veffels is 
deftroyed, and it is doubtful if the other 
can be repaired fo as to be of any ufe in 
future. 

The thips of the fquadron have fuftained 
very trifling damages. A return of the 
killed and wounded in each fhip is ine 
clofed. 

I have only to lament, that a more fae 
vourable moment did not prefent itfelf, to 
afford the officers and men an opportunity 
of diftinguifhing themfelves; but the 
enemy mutt have fuffered confiderably on 
board the veffels and in the fort, from the 
number of fhot that ftruck them. 

Some hot fhot were fired from a battery 
of five guns, which fet fire to the Sylph, 
but any ill effets were prevented by the 
exertions of the officers and men of that 
veffel, who cut them out, and behaved 
otherwife with much fpirit and zeal. 

T have the honour to remain, &c. 
(Signed) Joun WarRREN. 

P.S. Since I began this letter, not 
having an opportunity of fending it to 
your lordthip, I have received information 
from three veffels who had left Sable 
d’Olonne fubfequent to the above affair, 
and the following is the refult of thefe ree 

Orts : 

‘ The hip corvette is in the harbour, 

but fo damaged as to be unfit for feryice, 
Ee 
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¢ The gun-boat remains funk and de- 
flroyed. 

* The enemy loft feveral killed and 
wounded in the two veffeis. 

© In the fort five foldiers were killed 
and two guns difmounted, and fome 
wounded; two or three houles much 
flattered.” 

We were off Sable d’Olcnne on the 
26th, and {aw the fhip in the harbour. 
An account of the kiiied and wounded on 

board the fhips of his majetty’s fqua- 

dyon under the orders of commodore fir 

John Borlafe Warren, K.B. on the r1ih 

of Angult, 1797. 

La Pomone—1 teaman killed; 2 feamen, 

3 Marine, wcunded, 


HISTORICAL 


AUGUST 31. 

N the r8th inf. foon after the removal 

of a dung-heap in a yard at Winter- 
borne Stoke, Wilts, an earthen vedfel, 
containing 461 pieces of filver coin, wag 
difcovered, the top of the vel! being even 
with the furface of the earth. ‘The coins 
are all of the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I. and notwithftanding the titua- 
tion in which they lay, are remarkably 
frefh and well preferved. It is conjec- 
tured they were buried during the civil 
war in Charles’ reign, when probably 
fome building covered the fpot ; and that 
fince a dung-heap has been laid there, its 
repeated removals have occafioned the 
earth to be gradually fcraped away, tll 
jt became even with the rim of the vel- 
fel. A girl of fourteen, daughter of the 
farmer who occupies the yard, difcovered 
the prize, and removed it with eafe to her 
father’s lhouf. ‘The manor belongs to 
lord Chedwarth. 

SEPTEMBER 4, 

This day came on at the high court of 
jufticiary in Edinburgh, the trial of the 
two Urquharts (father and fon). 

Thomas Urquhart was, for fome time, 
deputy poftmaticr in the town of Kirk- 
wall, in Orkney; and David, his fon, 
was in ufe to be employed by his father in 
the bufinefs of the Poft office. ‘They were 
both accuicd of theft, and Thomas Ur- 
quhart was alfo accufed of falfchood and 
forgery. For the former offence the in- 
diétment was iaid upon common law, and 
upon the ttatyte 7th George IIT. ch. 50. 
fer amending certain laws relating to the 
yevenue of the Poit-office. The indiét- 
ment, as to the tallchood and forgery, 
Was founded upon common law, 


4 


Jafon— None killed or wounded. 

Sylph—x1 petty officer, 1 feaman killed; 4 
feamen wounded. 

Names of the officers and men killed and 

wounded. 

La Pomone—Roderic M’Kenzie, feaman, 
killed ; Thomas Singleton, Thomas 
Williams, feamen, William Flower, 
marine, wounded. 

Sylph—Mr. Wrixen, mafter’s mate, James 
Mufquet, feaman, killed; John Shaw, 
John Simpfon, John Pate, Walter 
Ward, feaman, wounded. 

(Signed) JOHN WaRREN, 

Right hon Lord Bridport, K. B. 

&c. &c. &e. 


CHRONICLE, 


In fupport of the firft accufation, were 
fiaied, eight initances from the year 1794 
downward, in which the prifoners, or one 
or other of them, had ftolen and felonioufly 
ab{tracted from the Polt-oflice of Kirk- 
wall, certain letters, containing tome ot 
them maney, fome of them notes, &c. 
and had, atter breaking open fuch letters, 
ftolen anc felonioufly abitra&ted the mo- 
ney, &c. therein contained, and applied 
the tame to the ufe of both, or one or 
other of them. 

The accusation of falfehood and forgery 
was thus itated ; that the prifoner, Tho- 
mas Urquhart, after having in the like 
manner ttolen and felonioufly abfiracted 
from his olfice, an order upon himielf 
trom the General Pott-otlice, London, for 
gl. gs. and written a receipt on the back 
of it for the contents, had counterfeited, 
forged, and exhibited a mark, purporting 
by his hand-writing, to be the mark of 
the perfon to whom the order was made 
payable; and had afterward ufed and 
tranfmitted to the General Poft-office, 
Edinburgh, the fame order as a part of 
the balance due by him to that office, 
knowing the receipt on the back thereof 
to be counterfeited and forged. 

Thoraas Urquhart, the tather, pleaded 
Not guilty, and David pleaded Guiity. 

The cafe being clearly made out in evi- 
dence, fentence was pronounced, ordering 
the prifoners to be hanged at the ordinary 
place of execution here, on Wecnelday 
the 18th of O&ober next. 

Mr. Urguhart, the father, is a man ap- 
parently about 0 years of age, fae wag 
genteely dreffed in black ; his hair is 
grey, and his countenance is extremely 
picpollefing. The fon is an extremely 
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likely boy, apparently about 16: he was 
drefled in a neat blue jacket with a red 
cape, and nankeen {mall cloaths ; his red 
hair hanging loofe,. and his complexion 
clear and blooming. It was impoffible to 
look at a young man in his unhappy fitu- 
ation, without being penetrated with the 
inott lively forrow for his fate ; and upon 
the whole, confidering the former refpec- 
tability of Mr. Urquhart’s family, with 
the painful fight of a father and fon re- 
ceiving fentence of death together, and for 
the fame offence, the court has not ex- 
hibited a more diftrefling fcene for many 
years. A great concourfe of people at- 
tended during the whole trial. 
SEPTEMBER 5. 

A tiger broke from his cage in Exeter- 
change, and killed two or three monkies. 
The keeper fortunately ftabbed the crea- 
ture while he was {fo eagerly feafting upon 
one of the monkies, that he did not ob- 
ferve the approach of the man. 

SEPTEMBER 9. 

Tuefday night, at a late hour, the 
whole of the. valuable plate belonging to 
the Society of the Charter-houfe, depotited 
in the chapel, as well as that ufed for the 
communion-fervice, was ftolen from 
thence by fome thieves, who, it is fup- 
pofed, muft have fecreted themfelves be- 
tore the clofing the gates in the evening. 

At the Nifi Prius bar at Briftol, a caufe 
of great importance to the mercantile world 
came on, to be tried before fir Nath Grofe, 
and a tpecial jury.x—The circunftances 
of the cafe are fhortly thele: Mr. Tag- 
gart and co. tobacco-merchants, of Lon- 
don, ftruck a bargain with the Hunters 

and co. merchants at Briftol, to fell them 
a quantity of unmanufastured tohacco (to 
the amount of 13001.) for a bill at three 
months, payable in London. The goods 
were fhipped off the latter part of Febru- 
ary: about the beginning of March of 
the fame year, the houle of the Hunters’ 
became infolvent, which was previous to 
the time when M‘Taggart’s bill on them 
became due. ‘They, therefore, no fooner 
heard of the failure, than one of the part- 
ners haftened from town, and overtook 
the goods at Portfmouth ; which he in- 
ftantly feifed, and would not fuffer to 
proceed. Now this was an aétion of tro- 
ver brought by the affignees of the Hun- 


ters, to recover the value of the tobacco. 


fo feifed by the defendants ; and upon this 
ground; that the veffel in which it was 
fhipped by the confignors was a chartered 
fhip of the confignees, and that, there- 
fore, it was an adiual delivery to them, 
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The leading counfel for the defendants 

made a very eloquent and ingenious fpeech 

to the jury: in which he intifted ftrongly 

on the circumftance, that his clients, 

while fettling the mode of conveyance 

with the Hunters, had never once afked 

the queftion, whether the thip was chars 

tered or general ; from whence he inferred 

proof of no effential difference exifting be- 

tween them. Sorhe other points were 

ably urged; and he concluded, by re- 

minding the jury of the great importance 

of this caufe to the commerce of this 

country, and of the pernicious confe- 

quences which would refult to credit, the 

very life-blood of the ftate, if they fhould 
give a verdict for the plaintiffs. Before 
the leading counfel on the other fide ad 
dreffed the jury in reply; the judge faids 
it was his duty to déclure, that he had 
never known a ftronger or a clearer point 
of law: that a chartered veffel was indu- 
bitably the particular warehoufe of thofe 
who chartered her, and that of confequence 
no perfon could legally ftop or detain any 
goods thipped on board fuch veffel, with- 
out permiffion of the owners. Upon this 
a verdié&t was inftantly given for the 
plaintiffs to the full value of the to- 
bacco. 

From this decifion, it will become pru- 
dent for merchants to enquire whether 
the fhip, which is to convey their goods, 
be chartered or not. Becaufe bad it been 
a general fhip, the M‘Tagearts would have 
been juftified in detaining the tobacco. 

SEPTEMBER f1. 

A melancholy accident happened at 
Mr. Meux’s brewhoufe in Liquorpond 
ftreet, where three men loft their lives by 
entering too foon into an empty vat, for 
the purpofe of cleaning it out without 
taking the ufual precaution of letting down 
a lighted candle, which has been the con- 
ftant practice of the houfe, 

SEPTEMBER 12. 

Burton Wood and William Harling, 
two perions executed a few days ago on 
Kennington Common, for highway rpb- 
bery and fheep-{tealing, made voluntary 
confeffions of the various depredations in 
which they had been concerned. Burton 
Wood politively declared that Clinch and 
Mackley, who were hanged for the mur 
der of Mr, Fryer in Eflington fields, were 
totally innocent of that crime, it having 
been committed by him(felf and two others. 
Harling made a fimilar confeffion refpe& - 
ing the murder of Mrs. Gray at Waltham 
abbey, for which two men, of the names 
of Harold and Upham, were taken up, 
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but who, he avowed, had no conneétion 
with that fhocking tranfaétion. Burton 
Wood’s confeffion was fent in a letter to 
Richard Carpenter Smith, efq. of the Bo- 
rough, and that of Harling to a friend. 
The robberies mentioned in both were 
very numerous. 
SEPTEMBER 14. 

In confequence of information having 
been received by Patrick Colquhoun, efq. 
one of the magiftrates of Worthip-itreet, 
that a perfon named John Welchman, 
who kept a pretended hofier’s thop, and 
lived in Great Eaft-Cheap, was in the 
habit of difpofing of great quantities of 
counterfeit coin of all defcriptions, he con- 
fulted with Mr. Powell, the deputy folici- 
tor to the mint, as to the beit means to be 
adopted to detect him. A Jew was there- 
fore employed, who having obtained the 
confidence of Welchman, bought feveral 
parcels of counterfeit money of him and 
his wife. Mr. Powell, finding that the 
Jew had thus far fucceeded, applied and 
obtained a warrant from the lord-mayor, 
for their apprehenfion, and alfo to fearch 
their houfe, previous to the officers exe- 
cuting it. The Jew went to Welchman’s 
houfe, and on finding him at home, he 
bargained with him for 30 counterfeit fix- 
pences, and two counterfeit dollars, for 
which he was to give 12s. 6d. and having 
paid him for them by a 20s. note which 
had been previoufly given him by Mr, 
Powell, and marked by the officers, who 
were in waiting at a fhort diftance from 
the houfe, the Jcw received the change and 
came away. ‘The ollicers then went im- 
mediately into the houfe, and on fearching 
Weichman, found the note in his pocket. 
The houie was then fearched, and in di- 
vers parts of the itairs, and other con- 
cealed places, counterfeit money, conlifting 
of guiness, halt-guineas, dollars, half- 
crowns, fhillings, and fixpences, to the 
amount of near 40001. nominal value, 
were found, befide an immenfe quantity 
ef counterfeit halfipence in bags. 

Welchman and his wife were both ex- 
amined Uctore the lord-mayor, on Friday 
taft, when Mr. Poweil attended on the 
part of the mint, and the evidence being 
thought compicte aguinft Welchman, he 
was committed for trial; but the evidence 
again his wife being rather dlight, and 
fie appearing to be far gone with child, 
the Jurd-mayor confented to her difs 
charge. 

SEPTEMBER 35. 

Yefterday, metirs. Brcokes and Ma- 

gira, king's meflengers, in attempting 


to land at Calais, on Tuefday night in tm 
open boat, from the Diana packet, were 
overfet by the violence of the furf, and, 
together with a failor, were drowned. 
‘Two red leather boxes, and one fmall blue 
box with difpatches, were faved, but one 
box was loft. The mefienger who was 
bringing difpatches from Lifle, delivered 
thefe difpatches to captain Sutton, and re« 
turned to lord Malmefbury with the boxes 
which had been faved. 

The circumftances relative to the melan- 
choly event of the lofs of meflrs. Brookes 
and Magittra, are thus detailed in a letter 
from Calais, dated the 13th. 

‘When the packet-boat appeared, at 
an early hour, and at low water, off the 
harbour, the wind was fo high, that the 
pilots could not venture out ;_ but Brookes, 
who was extremely impatient to reach 
Lifle, infifted, notwithftanding the vio- 
lence of the wind, on being put on fhore 
in the fall boat belonging to the packet ; 
in which, with Magiltra, and two failors, 
he immediately placed himfelf.—After 
having ftruggled for fome time, and in 
vain endeavoured to reach the fhore, the 
boat overfet, and the two meffengers, with 
one of the jailors, were drowned. The 
other failor owed his fafety only to the 
courage of four failors belonging to our 
port, and an Englithman, who, with a 
generous courage that cannot be too much 
praifed, expofed themfelves to the fame 
danger in a little boat, in order to fly to 
the ailiftance of thefe unfortunate men, 
The man who was faved had fortunately 
clung to the boat which was overfet: if 
this fiiuation he bore him up, till the mos 
ment of the arrival of his liberators. 

* The difpatches, and many things be- 
Jonging to the meilengers, were found. 
The tormer were immediately difpatched 
to Lifle by a courier, who arrived here 
yelterday, and who was waiting to go 
with captain Sutton, whole veflei arrived 
alfo yetterday, as {oon as the wiad would 
permit bim to fail.’ 

SEPTEMBER 19. 

The negociation tor peace between thig 
country and France, has been broken off 5 
and the following is the letter which an- 
nounced this intelligence to the lord- 
«mayor. 

To tHe Lorp Mayor. 

Parliament-itreet, Sept. 19, 10 P. M. 

My Lord, 

I think it proper to acquaint your lords 
fhip, that a meflenger is arrived this even- 
ing with an account, that in conteyuencé 
of an intimauon from the French picnip: 
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tentiaries, lord Malmefbury had quitted 
Lifle, and is now on his way home, not 
having accomplifhed the object of his mif- 
fion. I have the honour to be, &c. 


(Signed) Henry Dunpas. 


SEPTEMBER 23. 

Shrewfbury, Sept. 22. The following 
wery extraordinay circumftance happened 
on Thurfday night, the 14th inftant, at 
Lawley coalwork, belonging to the Coal- 
brook-dale company: as one man: and 
two boys were employed in a coalpit about 
forty yards deep, to drive a head or way, 
being nearer fome old works than they ex- 
pected, the water fuddenly and unfortu- 
nately broke in upon them, which in a- few 
minutes filled all the work, and rofe: nine 
yards up the pit fhaft; one of the boys 
being near the bottom of the pit at the 
time, fortunately laid hold of the rope and 
alarmed the people at the top, who im- 
mediately drew him up; the other two 
remaining behind were of courfé fuppofed 
to be drowned. During the ipace of 
twenty-four hours a number of horfes 
were employed in drawing tle water out 
of the pit, in order to reftore the fuppofed 
dead bodies to their di{confolate friends, 
In the mean time the agent of the work 
ordered a gin to be erected over an old 
pit, about fxty yards from that in which 
the accident happened, and going down 
this pit, the workmen came to a head or 
way, along which they proceeded, until 
they came to another pit, which they like- 
wife defcended, and after working fome 
time, they made way into the place where 
this unfortunate man and boy were at 
evork when ihe water came firit upon them, 
and to their great amazement found them 
both alive ; they had crept from the water 
up into a chalin fufiiciently high above the 
water to keep them from being drowned, 
where they remained for the above fpace 
of time, expecting nothing but death to 
relieve them from their miferable fituation. 
They were extricated on Saturday evening 
following, about four o’clock, as may be 
fuppofed very weak from their want of 
food, but they ave now in a fair way of 
recovery. 

SEPTEMBER 26. 

The following particulars, refpeCting 
the earthquakes which have happened in 
South America, are trom a late Paris pa- 

er. 

Quito, Feb. 20. Hiftory does not fur- 
nih fo complete a deitruciion as what 
happened in the provinces of Tacunga, 
Ambato, Biabamba, a part of Chimbo, 
and a part of Quito, Nota building uow 
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remains ; all has been levelled with che 
‘ground, rs 

The volcano of Macas, opening in the 
middle, difplayed a grand eruption, pro- 
ducing av agitation which fhook the moun- 
tains with fuch ‘force as a€tually to over- 
turn them, fome emitting rocks and 
whirlwinds of duft, fome torrents of lava, 
and others rivers of water. Ygualaga {a 
mountain to the left of the river Bamba) 
in burfling, fent forth an immentfe flood of 
lava, furcharged with flakes of fire, which, 
in its courfe, fwept off Capalpi, St. An- 
dre’s, Guaono, Embyies, Guanardo, and 
feveral other places. The mountain of 
Moya was, as it were, funk in the water, 
and {wallowed up with it Pelile, and the 
famous land of Ildefonfo, on which up- 
ward of sooo perfons perifhed. The 
mountain Cuero tumbled on the village 
of the fame name, not leaving a fingle 
witnefs of the frightful difafter. That of 
Yataguy was thrown upon Mafdro, and 
in the midit of it opened a gulf, in which 
were abforbed all the houfes, temples, and 
inhabitants, with the exception of two ins 
dividuals, 

This place is transformed into a take 
of bituminous matter exhaling a fulpha- 
reous finell, and covered with flakes of 
fire. Immenfe ruins appear on all fides, 
which all the gold and tilver of America 
would be infufficient to repair. The num. 
ber of people killed cannot be afcertained, 
but it muft have been very confiderable. 
The provinces of Biabamba, Ambato, 
and ‘Tacunga, are thofe which fuffered 
moft. In the latter province many have 
perifhed with hunger, and others from 
thirft, owing to the foulnefs of the water. 

SEPTEMBER 272 

Yefterday the fefhions ended at the Old 

Bailey, when feven perfons received {cn- 
tence of death, 23 were ordered to be 
tranfported beyond the feas for the term of 
feven years, one for the term of 14 years ; 
12 were ordered to be imprifoned in New- 
gate, 16 to be imprifoned in the houle of 
correction at Clerkenwell, and five were 
ordered to be privately whipped and dif- 
charged. 
The perfons who were conviéted for 
felling bad money, received the following 
fentences, viz. John Welchman, to be 
imprifoned in Newgate one year, and to 
pay a fine of 200]. Thomas Holden to 
be imprifoned in Newgate for the fine 
term, and pay a fine of sol. and Robert 
Skay to be imprifoned in Newgate for the 
fame term, and pay a fine of 2ol. 

The feffions were adjourned till Wed- 
nefday the 25th of O&tober next. 
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SH1P$ captured from the ENEMY. 

The Prodigy French privateer of 14 
guns, by L’E(peigle. . 

The Revenge French privatecr of 10 
guns, by the Refolution lugger. 

The Flibuftier French privateer of 12 
guns, by the Maidftone. 

Le Batave Dutch privateer of 12 guns, 
by the Roebuck. : 

Le Tiercelet French privateer of eight 
guns, by the Magnanime. 

L’Oifeau French privateer of 18 guns, 
by the Penguin. 

L’Eclair French privateer of 14 guns, 
by the Dryad. 

La Petite Cherie French privateer of 
four guns, by the Impetueux. 

E\ Derrepente Spanith privateer of four 
guns, by the Doris. 

The Grede Verway Dutch privateer of 
eight guns, by the Swan floop. 

The Fabius French privateer of 20 
guns, by the Doris. 

La Gaieté French privateer of 20 guns, 
by the Arethufa. 

Le Vetera French privateer of eight 
guns, by the Lapwing. 

Le Cerf Volant French privateer of 14 
guns, by the Tifiphone. 

Le Neptune French privateer of 12 
guns, by the Diana. 

La Cornelie French privateer of 12 
guns, accidently burnt in an action with 
the Dryad. 


BIRTHS, 
HE lady of Dr. Nicholl, a fon. 
Rigkt hon. lady Sherrard, a fon. 
Lady cf fir Thomas Parkyns, bart. a 
fon. 


MARRIAGES. 
[Dae William earl. of Mansfield, to 
mifs Frederica Markham, tourth 
daughter of the archbithop of York. 
Rev. Mr. Macaulay, to mifs Heyrick, 
of Leicefier. 


DEATHS. 
Ricet hon. Elifabeth lady Crayftoun. 
Right hon. fir Capel Molyneux, bart. 
Mis. Godwin, late Mis. Woolfton- 
croft. 
Angus Macauiay, LL. D. 
The lady of fir George Shuckburgh 
Evelyn, bart. 
The lacy of fir Walter Farquhar. 
Right hon. John lord Daer, fon of the 
earl of Selkirk, 
‘ Hon, Edward James Eliot, fon of lord 
liot. 


Hon. Penn Afheton Curzon, M. P. 
Mr. John Wyatt, of Manfell-ftreet, 
Goodman’s- fields. 


BANKRUPTS. From the GazETTE. 
AuGusT 29. 

Ohn Watkins the younger, of New- 

land, Gloucefterthire, lime-burner. 

Antonio Jofeph, of Liverpool, mers 
chant. 

SEPTEMBER 2. 

John Chappell, and Jofeph Pratten the 
younger, of St. Philip and Jacob, Glou- 
cefterfhire, tanners. 

John Stephens, of Briftol, broker. 

William Reid, and Peter Macdonald, 
of Whitecrofs-alley, Moorfields, hand- 
kerchief-manufaéturers. 

Tulip Mewburn, of Newcaftle-upon- 
Tyne, fpirit-merchant. 

SEPTEMBER 5. 

Robert Dawfon, of Hooper’s-fquare, 

Goodman’s-fields, flopfeller. 
SEPTEMBER 9. 

John Buckley, of Manchefter, dealer, 

William Whitehead, of Manchefter, 
innkeeper. 

William Horfley, of Painfwick, in 
Gloucefterfhire, butcher. 

James Curry, of Manchefter, mer 
chant. 

SPETEMBER 12. 

Thomas Worfty, of Bilitan, Stafford- 
fhire, baker. 

Joel Stuckey, of Briftol, fadler, 

Joleph Grundill, of Crown-ftreet, 
Weltmintter, wine-merchant. 

SEPTEMBER 16, 

John Jackfon, of Alderfgate-ftreet, 
dealer. 

John Martindale, of St. James’-ftreet, 
Weftininiter, wine-merchant. 

Jacob Fither, of Peterborough, gro- 
cer. 

Robert Watkinfon, of Manningtree, 
Effex, grocer. 

SEPTEMBER 19. 

Robert Smith, of Streatham, in Surry, 
and Charles Smith, of Croydon, Surry, 
brewers. 

_ Sufannah Pilling, of Bury, Lancafhire, 
inn Kecper. 

Thomas Hill, of Chapmanftade, Wilts, 
tallow-chandler. 

; Joteph Arkinfon, of Beech-ftreet, tay- 
or. 

Edward Horfman, and John Horfman, 
of Chipping Campden, in Gloucefterfhire, 
bankers, 

John Wardall, of Liverpool, timbere 
myichant, 
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SEPTEMBER 23. 

Thomas Hodges, and Jonathan Sainf- 
bury, of Milbank-ftreet, Weftmintter, 
coal- merchants. 

Levi Halloway, of Paddington, fadler. 

Mary Gould, of New Bond-ftreet, 
confectioner, 

George Toomer, of Primrofe-ftreet, 
Bifhop!gate, weaver. 

Henry Buckley, of Delph, Yorkthire, 
merchant. 

James Robfon, of Croydon, in Surry, 
fadler. 

John Sayre, of Liverpool, merchant. 

Benjamin Martindale, and Edward 
Fitch, of St. James’-ftreet, wine-mer- 
chants. 

William Martin, of Perfhore, Wor- 
cefterfhire, brandy-merchant. 

James Cunliff, of Leftock, Lancahhire, 
cotton-manufacturer. 

SEPTEMBER 26. 

Robert Purvis, of Chefter-le-ftreet, 
Durham, miller. 

Daniel Wilmott, of Bilfton, Stafford- 
fhire, ftone-mafon. 

Robert Crofs, of Canterbury, linen- 
draper. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

BREE's Inquiry on Difordered Refpira- 
tion, 8vo. 7s. 

Burke’s Three Memorials on French 
Affairs, 1791, 2, 3, 3s. 6d. 

Vocabulary of Englith Words that are 
of dubious Accentuation, 8vo. 4s. boards. 

Rofe Cecil, 3 vol. 12s. 

Joyce’s Analyfis of Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, 8vo. 6s. 

Ravizzotti’s Italian Grammar, {mall 
Svo. 6s. 

Clara Lennox, or Difrefled Widow, 
2 vol. 8s. 

Dallas’ Mifcellaneous Writings, 4to. 
1]. 5s. 

Guy’s Songs, {mall vo. 3s. fewed. 

Ireland’s Picturefque Views on the 
Wye, large 8vo. 11. 16s, boards. 

Garnett’s Outlines of a Courfe of Lec. 
tures on Chymiftry, 8vo, 4s. boards, 

Burckhardt’s Syftem of Divinity, for 
Youth, 12mo. 3s. 

Purfuits of Literature, a Satirical Poem, 
$vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

Tranfaétions of the Society of Arts, 
&c. vol. 15, 5s, boards. 

Palmira and Ermana, 3 vol. 12s. 

Fragments, in the Manner of Sterne, 
32mMo. 7s. 

Staunton’s Account of the Embaffy to 
China, abridged, 8vo. 105, 6d, boards. 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1797. 


AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 


September 16, 1797. 


By the Winchefter Quarter of 3 Bufhels, 


Inland Counties. 


Wheat. Rye. Batley. Oats. 
d, $s. d. s. d. Se a. 
23 4 
29 ° 
24 «0 


s. 
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Maritime Counties. 


62 Ic 


Non 


64 11 


Middlefex 65 
Surry 68 
Hertford 62 
Bedford 56 
Huntingdon $9 
Northampton 56 
Rutland 54 
Leiccfter 53 
Nottingham 53 
Derby 60 
Stafford 52 
Salop 54 
Hereford 58 
Worcefter 59 
Warwick 57 
Wilts 714 
Berks Qt 
Oxford 67 
Bucks 63 
Brecon 52 
Montgomery 57 
Radaor 53 
Effex 

Kent 61 
Suffex 55 
Suftoik 58 
Cambridge 55 
Norfollc 51 
Lincoln 53 
York 5° 
Durham 55 
Northumberland |49 
Cumberland 52 
Weftmorland 59 
Lancafter 55 
Chefter 52 
Flint 57 
Denbigh 54 
Anglefea 

Carnarvon 52 
Merioneth 58 
Cardigan 5° 
Pembroke 49 
Carmarthen 57 
Glamorgan 61 
Gloucefter 63 
Somerfet 67 
Monmouth 65 
Devon 64 
Cornwall 64 
Dorfet 

Hants 66 





Average of England and Wales. 
[5 7]34 2128 3]17 


Per Quarter 
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Peck Loaf, 38, 6d. 
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